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CHAPTER I. 



BRIDE AND WIDOW. 



Miss Louisa Laura Danhaye was a beau- 
tiful young creature, «nd motherless, when, 
in her seventeenth year, she made a Gretna 
Green marriage with Captain Ashton, of the 

^tieth Foot. 

Her father, Colonel Danhaye, of Danhaye 

b2 
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Park, swore never to forgive her that impru- 
dent journey. In vain did she, about once a 
quarter for the first year or two, despatch to 
him the most touching epistles, wherein she 
assured him, in a variety of forms of expres- 
sion, that she was very sorry for what she 
had done (which was luckily a fib), and en- 
. treated dearest papa to remit his blessing 
(she never asked him for anything but that 
cheap trifle) to his ever affectionate and 
dutiful child. The distinguished veteran, 
with that sublime implacabihty which so 
becomes an offended fellow-creature, con- 
stantly sent her back her letters in blank 
covers, and omitted to pay the post. 

In four years Captain Ashton got his 
majority one February, and a pleurisy the 
following March, and expired in the arms of 
his wife. 
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They were then with the regiment at 
Cork. The poor gentleman, who had not a 
single near relation, except a brother in 
India, must have found it hard to die and 
leave his young wife and little daughter 
helpless in a rough world. But the major 
had a fine simple heart, full of love and 

trust. Dr. Batty, of the ^tieth, standing 

by his bed, with a grave, decorous coimte- 
nance, murmured the regulation phrase — "It 
was his duty to advise him to settle his 
affairs." The young man (he was but 
a young man of thirty-one or two) looked 
in the doctor^s face earnestly, yet somehow 
as if he did not see it, and his lips moved, 
while the tears came into his eyes. Then 
after that short silence, holding perhaps, an 
age of pain and prayer, he said, gently, 
"Bring me my Uttle daughter." 



/ 
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So little Helen, not three years old, was 
brought in the doctor's arms to her father^s 
death-bed; and her round baby-face was 
put down to his dying lips, which kissed 
and blessed her. 

Then the poor wife, who had borne the 
doctor^s announcement with less than her 
husband's fortitude, and who had fallen 
swooning into her servant's arms, came tot- 
tering in from the next room, speechless, 
gazing wildly and piteously at the pale, 
awful face on the pillow. 

She did not understand till afterwards 
what he said to her in those precious last 
moments of love and agony ; yet she 
thought she was attending, for she hung on 
every word, and answered, "Yes, my Willy 
— ^my Willy" — and promised — she knew not 
what. 
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But she recollected it all afterwards, when 
her husband's friend, the good-natured 

Colonel, of the ^tieth, came and offered 

his services, a few hours after she had 
muffled her face and thrilling ears, while 
they carried her husband away from her 
for ever, with the solemn Dead March wail- 
ing before him. 

"Thank you," said she, to the Colonel, 
"you are very kind; I promised him to 
go to papa, in London. That is what 
I am to do." 

"I am going to London myself on busi- 
ness," said the Colonel (who had, perhaps, 
no other there than that benevolent mission). 
"You must let me take care of you to your 
journey's end; you don't look as if you 
were fit or used to take care of yourself, 
my dear mcHarriy^ he added, although he 
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felt a quite fatherly kindness and pity for 
the pooF' tender young thing. 

She seemed to have less even than her 
twenty-one years, notwithstanding that her 
pretty face was sadly blurred with crying, 
under that crimped muslin which covered up 
all her brown curls. 

Major Ashton had thought that Colonel 
Danhaye would surely take back his poor 
girl to his heart when he saw her young 
face in that widow's cap, when she went to 
him so helplessly with her orphan baby in 
her hand. But Colonel Danhaye proved 
superior to the weakness unjustly imputed 
to him by his son-in-law. He declared that 
he "had said, once for all, he would never 
pardon his daughter for her marriage," and 
he prided himself on "meaning what he 
said." 
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So Mrs. Ashton crept into a little London 
lodging her friend the Colonel found for her, 
with her child and her servant; and sat her 
down and cried for the best part of two 
months. Few of all her old gay friends 
came near her, nor did those few repeat their 
visit of curiosity. Her wintry adversity be- 
numbed that summer swarm. 

She had been a petted child all her life till 
now. Up to the tinie when, without her 
father's leave, she had married a poor officer 
without any expectations or grand connections, 
the Colonel had encouraged her girlish vanity 
and wilfulness, which amused him. And then, 
having done his worst to spoil a naturally 
noble disposition, he proved inexorable to the 
rebellious spirit he had fostered by cruel in- 
dulgence. 

When she forfeited the paternal favour. 
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lier Willy had thought no amount of petting 
on his part could be excessive, to atone for 
the wrong he had done her — that of asking 
and accepting the sacrifices she had made 
for his sake. 

But perhaps while the widow is sitting all 
forlorn in her lodging, hope, that she cannot 
yet perceive, is dawning on the darkness of 
her solitary grief. She is going to have two 
surprises this June a^moon ; and here comes 
her worthy maid, Elizabeth Tatt, to announce 
the first of them. 

"Mrs. Nettlefold, ma'am," says Tatt, open- 
. ing the door of the small sitting-room. 

Mrs. Nettlefold is Colonel Danhaye's sister, 
and the wife of that well-off gentleman, John 
Nettlefold, Esquire, M.P. 

She is a large, tall, personable lady, richly 
clothed; she advances rustling and majestic 
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into the little drawing-room ; she clasps the 
small and slender widow in her drab satin 
sleeves, and presses her to her handsome 
cameo brooch representing the aegis of Mi- 
nerva. 

Poor little widow Louisa is very much 
agitated. So fuU of sorrow, yet so glad 
and thankful to be kissed once more by any- 
body; so nervous, through loneliness and 
misery, that she quite * clutches and clings 
childlike to her aunt, and sobs out her pent- 
up heart on the black lace mantle of that 
stately lady. 

Mrs. Nettlefold pats her affably on the 
shoulder with a golden and tortoise-shell card- 
case, and exhorts her at short intervals — 

" Be composed,* Louisa. This is weakness. 
Try to show more submission to the decrees 
of Providence. I imagined that my presence 
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would comfort and cheer you — that you would 
take my visit in a fight spirit." 

"Oh, yes, Aunty 1 thank you, thank you! 
But oh. Aunty, my husband I Oh, Willy, 
my dear, my dear!" 

" Think rather, Louisa," resumes Mrs. Nettle- 
fold, in a solenm voice — " think rather of the 
shame and sorrow your disobedience inflicted 
on your poor papa and me. Be thankful 
and rejoice, my love, that a temporal punish- 
ment has so speedily overtaken you. The 
partner of your sin was cut off in mercy, 
instead of being made the instrument of 
your chastisement in his own person. Ex- 
perience teaches us how few marriages con- 
tracted like yours, in sin and disobedience, 
end but in misery even here. Too easily 
tempted as you were, the unprincipled man 
who lured you from the path of duty would 
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infallibly have shown, ere long, how he de- 
spised your weakness. The selfish are ever 
tyrannical," &c. &c. &c. 

The pious lady continues to comfort and 
cheer her afflicted niece in the like kind 
and judicious manner for several minutes. 
At an early period of her discourse, how- 
ever, Mrs Ashton withdrew herself from 
the protecting aegis of Minerva, and sat 
down at a little distance. Not sobbing or 
weeping any more, nor even in a drooping 
attitude, but with her delicate face uplifted, 
looking straight before her, its paleness 
flushing more and more on the cheeks, and 
quite aged by a bitter sternness about the 
mouth and brows. 

Mrs. Nettlefold has also seated herself, 
and with her mild voice, spread of drab 
satin skirts, black lace draperies, aad gently 
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waying plmnes, is reaDy quite a delist- 
fal lepresentatiTe of the handscnne, digni- 
fied, middle-aged, weD-off British gentle- 
woman. 

It is astonishing how the utterance of 
just and proper sentiments may irritate ill- 
regulated minds! Widow Louisa, starting 
up, bursts out all of a sudd^i in the fol- 
lowing impatient and outrageous man- 
ner: 

^ Aunt! I cannot bear it any more ! I can 
much better bear to be left aU alone in my 
need, as you and papa left me. Ah! do you 
think I will sit quietly and hear him abused! 
How dare you call my husband unprincipled 
and selfish and tyrannical! Yon — you are 
not worthy to speak of him — 4o utter his name. 
I was glad to see you, for I thou^t your 
heart was softened, and that you meant to 
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be kind to me; but you are much crueller 
than when you stayed away. What have I 
done, after allt Papa was willing enough to 
marry me to Willy till his father died ruined. 
While Willy was prosperous, I might love and 
marry him, but I was to break my word and 
cast him off as soon as he was unfortunate. 
No, I could not, I did not, I kept my word to 
Willy in the only way papa left me. Perhaps 
I was wrong, but I never, never could repent 
my marriage; and I was wicked to tell papa 
I repented running away. I was happier in 
our humble home with my Willy — ^my kindest 
and dearest — ^than you. Aunt, in your fine 
houses, for ever quarrelling with your hus- 
band about money — ^the only thing you care 
for, I think. Aunt, you found me heart- 
broken, would not that satisfy you and 
papa? Why have you made me feel wicked. 
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and fierce, and mad? — you cruel, cruel 
wom^n!" 

Mrs. Nettlefold's comely countenance has 
undergone a momentary change during her 
niece's indecorous outburst. That change took 
place, however, in the first instant of surprise, 
and has passed off like a summer squall, 
leaving the smooth expanse as beautifully 
serene as ever. Beautifully serene and be- 
nignly forgiving are the accents of this ex- 
cellent lady when she again speaks. She 
can so easily pardon her dear Louisa's ex- 
citement: her dear niece is still so young, 
so new to tribulation: she writhes under 
the chastening rod: she cannot yet recog- 
nise the Finger in her dispensation. Time 
will clear away the mists of earthly passion, 
aiid set her (the good aunt) right in Louisa's 
eyes. She (the good aunt) can wait — sprayer- 
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fully. Meanwhile, will her dear girl listen 
to her for a few moments? Not as to 
one having authority, or who presmned to 
dictate, not even as to a loving relative: 
she can wait — ^prayerfully — ^for that. But as 
to a mere stranger, only entitled to atten- 
tion as having a greater experience in this 
evil world. 

Poor widow Louisa is quite abashed and 
mastered. She sits down again, ashamed 
and sullen and uncomfortable, in front of 
this forgiving, well-behaved Christian lady,^ 
who is so superior to vulgar anger or hu- 
man resentment. But Louisa does not love 
her aunt one bit better than she did five 
minutes ago. Less, if possible. And she 
has not the least faith in that benign 
woman, but she sits still, and listens to 
her. 

\rOL. I. C 
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Mrs. Nettlefold then discovers the chief 
j)urpose of her ill*appreciated visit. It is to 
convince her niece of the inexpedience of 
remaining in her father's proximity. She de- 
clares that this proximity, of which he is 
well aware, is highly irritating to him, in- 
censed as he (alas!) already is against her. 
That the best hope, under Providence, of 
ultimate reconciliation lies in her withdrawal 
at present to a distance. Let him hear of 
her as living in strict retirement (say in 
Wales), as becomes an undutiful but penitent 
child. Let her no longer appear to defy him 
by continuing to reside in London, where he 
is liable to run against her at any comer, 
and where the family breach and her circum^ 
stances are, as it were, paraded in the sight 
and discussed in the gossip of their mutual 
acquaintances. 
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"In short," breaks in Mrs. Ashton bitterly, 
"I am to go and bury myself like a dead 
man out of sight, that my father may hold 
up his grey head in society. That my utter 
need of home, and kindness, and money, may 
not be an open reproach to my father! — ^my 
father, who denies them all to his only child! 
I may go no matter where, on the earth, or 
under it, so that I don't shame this tender, 
sensitive father, and you, in the sight of 
men! But in the sight of God, Aunt — ^how 
in the sight of God?" cries the poor little 
widow, rather wildly. 

It seems fortunate that just at this mo- 
ment enters the nurse, Elizabeth Tatt, lead- 
ing in " Miss Baby." 

She is a sweet little daisy of a child; 
fresh and white and pink. She has a tiny 
round face, and large nut-brown eyes. Her 

c2 
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nut-brown curls, newly-sleeked, hang down 
her back over her black frock, which sets off 
her dimpled white arms and shoulders. She 
is the prettiest little maid you could see in 
a thousand. Nurse is very proud of her, 
and always produces her to company with an 
air as though she said that was a sight worth 
seeing, if you please, and she would trouble 
ladies and gentlemen to show anything like 
it I 

Little Helen has a letter in her hand, and 
runs up to give it to her mamma. She is 
not shy or frightened at the unknown be- 
ing in drab and waving plumes, any more 
than the island birds were at Robinson Cru- 
soe, till they had heard his dreadful 
gun. 
The grand great-aunt, benignly patting little 
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Helen's sleek head, says, rather superfluously, 
and with a deep sigh, 

"This is your daughter, Louisa!" 

And proceeds as if about benevolently to 
examine a charity-child in the Church Cate- 
chism. 

"What is your name. Little One?" 
" Helenmunkygoodammyashton," responds 
that small gentlewoman, promptly, all in» 
one breath, and in the sweetest little 
coo imaginable, with a long sigh at the 
end. 

" Oh ! Miss Baby !" says nurse. 

"She is named," be^ns the widow, half- 
smiling, "after her father's mother, and 



"Ma'am," interposes nurse, eagerly, "Miss 
Baby knows — ^Miss Baby can tell — if the lady 
would please to ask her." 
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Mrs. Netdefold does not want to be told, 
and considers Miss Baby a nuisance ; 
but those charming manners of hers con- 
strain her to humour Elizabeth Tatt. So 
she blandly asks the child whom she is 
named after. 

Whereupon little Miss Ashton^ lifting 
dove-eyes to the miknown face, goes through 
her recitation with modest composure, nurse's 
forefinger describing commas in the air. 

" Helen, af ser poor papa^s mamma ; Munky- 
goo, afser poor papa's bluther; Dammy, afser 
wicked glanpa " 

" Oh, Miss Baby I" 

Poor Elizabeth's comely florid face turns 
quite livid — is a face of horror, shame, and 
anguish* Conscience-stricken, she stands the 
most guilty and miserable of nurses. She 
feels there is no help, hope, or 
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denial or mitigation. Miss Baby never spoke 
plainer. But, dear, dear! what an awful 
silence! Why do missis keep on sitting 
there, saying of nothing? If somebody would 
just speak, or something could happen — a 
earthquake or a chimbly a-fire would be a 
Providence 1 

It is the well-bred Mrs. Nettlefold who 
breaks that short silence which appeared so 
long to poor Tatt. She does not evince 
the least sign of having heard or understood 
that unhappy speech, and continues to inter- 
rogate the artless little traitor in the same 
benevolent manner. 

" And how old are you, Little Helen ?" 

"TTee mumfs," lisps Helen, who easily 

perceiv^es that something is amiss by nurse's 

face, and is consequently rather flurried in 

mind md speech. 
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On which Tatt rushes agitatedly into an 
explanation : 

"My young lady, if you please, ma'am, 
was three years of age the second of 
this very present month. Yes, ma'am, you'll 
excuse dear Miss Baby's mistake, and her 
little way of penouncing. Many ladies and 
gentlemen can't make out Miss Baby at 
first. You may quite mistake things she 
says till you're used to her little wajr, if 
you please, ma'am. Only yesterday she says 
the innocentest thing to Mrs. Pugster (wKch is 
the landlady of this house, if you please, 
ma'am), and she mistook, and was quite 
vexed with dear Miss Baby, till explahed — 
yes, ma'am." 

For here Mrs. Ashton says, Mmost 
sharply, 

" You can take Baby away, Elizabeth." 
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But at the same moment Mrs. Nettle- 
fold arises, and, omitting to repeat the 
opening ceremony of a tender embrace, is 
content to enclose the widow's hand in both 
her own delicate kid gloves, murmuring 
(oddly but blandly), 

" For the present, God bless you, 
Louisa 1" 

She pats Helen once more on the nut- 
brown head; she even nods to nurse, and, 
always with that affable, indefatigable smile, 
rustles her affluent skirts out of the little 
room, followed by Tatt. 

Then Louisa casts her eyes on the letter 
Helen put into her hand, and says to the 
child, breaking the seal, with tears in her 
eyes, 

" From dear papa's brother." 

"I know," cries Miss Ashton, dishevelling 
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all her sleek locks with a skip, " Unky- 
munkygoo !" 

The widow has not read much of her let- 
ter when Tatt re-enters. 
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CHAPTER n. 

DAILY BEEAD AND DAILY CAKE. 

The letter had been to Cork, and the ad- 
dress, scratched out, was to Captain Ashton. 
It was redu-ected to his widow in the hand- 
writing of her friend the Colonel. 
These were the contents: 

" Calcutta, Febmary — 18 

" My deab William, — ^I have been obliged 
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to obey the doctors, and take sick leave, and 
my passage to England in the ^ Lady Hubble- 
shaw,' which sails in about a fortnight. I 
have had a sharp attack, and can even now 
hardly hold my pen steady enough to scrawl 
this chit. 

"The voyage is to do wonders for me, 
however. My dear brother, about business 
we'll talk when we meet, which, please God, 
will be very shortly after you get this word 
of warning, I must not repine at what, after 
all, will, I am confident, afford us both so 
much satisfaction, m bringing us together once 
more. As to the pecuniar, we must rub on 
as well as we can, while I am in Europe. 
Give my love to your wife, and thank her 
for promising to teach your little missy my 
name. The ^ Lady Hubbleshaw ' is a good 
sailor; we shall not be many days after 
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the ^Jaulibad/ which takes this letter. I 
have little or nothing to keep me in Lon- 
don, and need not tell you I shall lose 
no time on the road to Cork. God bless 
us all, and send us a happy meeting! 
" Yours affectionately, 

" Montague Ashton. 

" P.S. — Let me find a word at my agent's 
just to say, * all's well.' " 

He was the major's younger brother by 
two years, and was in the Bengal civil 
service. Their father, a country gentleman, 
supposed to be worth three or four thou- 
sand a-year, died suddenly, involved in 
debt so hopelessly, that the estate was 
sold to the last acre to satisfy his credi- 
tors. ' 
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The late Mr. Ashton had gambled in 
certain magnificent speculations. 

Thereupon Colonel Danhaye rescinded 
his consent to the marriage of the ruined 
heir and his only child; that rash young 
couple contumaciously dispensed with his 
blessing and his money, and the young 
Bengal civilian had ever since remitted to them 
a large slice of his allowances, from his 
standing in the service not yet very con- 
siderable. 

For himself Captain Ashton would affec- 
tionately have declined this affectionate 
munificence, but he was weak where 
his pretty wife's comfort was in question. 
Bread he could give her, but she had been 
used all her life to cake; and he thought 
he had no right to refuse what would help 
to atone to her for the selfishness of his 
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love. If it was deeply painful to accept 
his brother's sacrifice even for her sake, 
let him regard this as a fitting penalty to 
pay for the egotistic rapture with which 
he had accepted her sacrifices for him! 
This was sophistry, of course; Love's logic 
generally is. 

Now Louisa, sincerely intending to sacri- 
fice all for love, though in bhssful ignor- 
ance of what that renunciation might amount 
to, had hardly, during her husband's life- 
time, been permitted to feel that she had 
sacrificed anjrthing at all. Captain Ashton 
on his marriage possessed a sum of ready 
money, the poor remains of his paternal 
estate, and the difference he received in 
exchanging from a cavalry regiment Into the 
line. With this sum he had prudently 
intended to purchase his majority, and to 
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insure his life for his wife's benefit ; but had 
been unable to resist frittering it away by 
quick degrees, on the luxuries of which he 
could not bear to deprive his wife. He 
would at least make gradual and smooth 
for her the too sudden descent from Dan- 
haye Park and Mayfair to the lower levels 
of the existence she had accepted at his 
hands. 

So Louisa had from the first accepted 
at his hands commodious and expensive lodg- 
ings, (poetically alluded to, you will re- 
member, as her "humble home") in the 
garrison towns they inhabited; a maid, a 
saddle-horse, much millinery, and other 
elegant trifies, the component parts of that 
daily cake she continued to subsist on. At 
Captain Ashton's request she had left her 
father's roof without a sixpence, or a trin- 
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ket, or any but the clothes she wore : his 
pride, true or false, was concerned in at 
least proving his love as little mercenary 
as her own. The very day after their mar- 
riage his penniless heiress hopped up to 
hSm laughing, holding out a little foot in a 
ragged little silk slipper, and asked him 
for a pair of shoes. 

Louisa held the precious metals in sublime 
contempt, and always called them ^^ dross." 
So do a vast number of romantic young 
women whose parents happen to be well 
off. 

And oh ! ye younger brothers, it is always 
some dainty creature brought up on cake, 
that is so innocently eager to share your 
crust 1 Louisa, for instance, had an excel- 
lent appetite for her daily cake, liked it as 
rich as it could be made, and munched it 
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gracefully — sighing sentimentally the while 
for dry bread. 

This disdain of pecuniary considerations 
she also expressed in song, trilling it through 
the pages of certain vocal music, beloved of 
youthful Britons, and greatly bought of 
Squeale and Co., those eminent music pub- 
lishers in Bond Street. 

Now, one evening, after a stem parent 
had torn them asunder. Miss Danhaye and 
her lover met (I grieve to say) at a mutual 
friend's house. On that occasion she carolled 
to her captive knight the following canzonet, 
to read it, an innocent, not to say imbecile, 
production. 

Yet then and there did those two young 
persons (neither of them, a fool) tweedledee 
themselves into a state of misery and rap- 
ture, that could only result in a postchaise 
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and four horses ventre a terre on the north 
road. 

SONG— "THEY TEMPT ME FROM THY SIDE.' 

(With a heaiUifully illustrated title-page,) 

Words and Music by K. I. Bosche, Esq. 

Guitar accompaniments 

Con molta espressione. 

They tempt me from Thy side, 
They proffer gdd and gems ; 
But ah, Thy chosen bride 
Might trample diadems ! 
Guitar, Wuddity-uddity-uddity. 

Might trample di-adems \ 

With Thee, the world were mine ; 

Without, all gain were loss ; 
One word, one look of Thine 

Outweighs their sordid dross. 
Guitar, Wuddity-uddity-uddity, 

Outweighs their sor-did d^os^. 

d2 
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A morsel that we shared ; 
A cot among the trees ; 
Ah ! what were feasts compared, 
In loveless palaces? 
Guitar. Wuddity-uddity-uddity. 

In loveless pal-aces? 
Guitar. Wuddity-uddity-uddity-twang-diL 

Mr. Bosche was the author of a great 
many other elegant amatory pieces, in which 
he married music to immortal verse, and 
which were greatly affected by the ardent 
youth of our drawing-rooms. Almost all 
these compositions breathed sentiments ro- 
mantic to rashness, disinterested passion, and 
an utter contempt for expensive food. But 
Mr. Bosche himself married for money the 
unpleasantest old maid I ever saw, and 
always ate himself unwell when his patron, 
Alderman Squeale, procured him an invita- 
tion to the Mansion House, the only 
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palax^ in which he ever had the chance 
of feasting. 

But if Miss Danhaye, who sang Mr. 
Bosche's false sentiment with so much real 
fervour, knew no more about disinterested 
love than he did, at least she fancied that 
she knew, and that she meant what she 
sang. 

She was exceedingly in love with her 
Captain, who, besides that he looked a 
very fine fellow in his blazing coat, was 
really the best and truest of her numerous 
adorers. Her feminine instinct told her 
that much, happily for the poor child, for 
'twa3 all the guide she took among the 
pitfalls. 

So she turned up her lovely robin eyes 
to her warrior, hanging over her enamoured, 
and warbled Bosche's doggerel with such in- 
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nocent truth and trust, and with such a 
voice, and with such a face — ^that the young 
man's honest heart was half broken in the 
vain struggle he made against it and her. 
You know how it ended* 

No sooner had his brother received tidings 
of this rash marriage than his generous 
contribution to the new menage was not so 
much offered as simply announced to be 
regularly forthcoming henceforward, and 
almost as a matter of course. And so 
little did Louisa know or think about the 
real pecuniary part of her love-match, that 
she had never even imderstood the extent 
of Montague's generosity or personal sacri- 
fice. "Willy had a dear good brother in 
India, who was much richer than they 
were, and helped them." Which only seetaed 
to her as natural as it appeared unnatural 
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in her rich papa to act in a contrarj' 
manner. 

On her husband's death she had gratefully 
accepted the good-natured ColoneFs assistance 
in arranging her affairs. But she herself 
had so vague a notion of their condition, 
and of her pecuniary resources, that he wa^ 
obliged to form his judgment from the few 
positive facts he could collect. He knew 
that Mrs. Ashton had nothing to rely on 
from her father. He heard of "my good, 
kind brother-inJaw in India, who always 
helped us;** and he found a cheque- 
book, «nd a little money, in the desk, of 
which the weeping widow gave him the 
key. 

He rather sorrowfully came to the con- 
/clusion that it would be imprudent to depend 
on any certain income beyond the minute 
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pensions awarded by our Institutions to the 
widow and orphan of a Major in the line. 
He told her what her actual means were, 
asked her leave to dispose for her of such 
property as she had better reaUse, and advised 
her to dismiss her fine maid, and to dis- 
pense with all retainers except her little 
Helen's nurse, honest Elizabeth Tatt. He 
wrote a full report of his proceedings on 
her behalf, and of her present position, to 
Mr. Ashton, in India; and continued his 
good offices by conducting her to London; 
where, on the failure of her attempt on 
her father's heart, he saw her settled in a 
respectable lodging, with as much comfort 
as the poor little woman's forlorn condition 
admitted of. And then, his devoir done to 
the distressed lady, our Colonel, with a 
manly tear of compassion in his eye, kissed 
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her hand, and returned to his post at 
Cork. 

When Tatt came into the room again, 
she found Mrs. Ashton exclaiming and weep- 
ing over the letter she held. Nurse was 
heartily fond of her mistress, and imfeignedly 
believed her to be the finest and prettiest 
lady that walked, at present, till Miss Baby 
should be grown up. It was worthy Eliza- 
beth who had sustained the poor fainting 
young lady, dropping pitiful tears on the 
white inanimate face, when the doctor, with 
regulation eyelids, and regulation murmur, 
had announced to her that her husband was 
on his death-bed. It was Elizabeth who 
unlocked the widowed arms from about that 
awful Nothing which they clasped there, and 
who carried her thence half-senseless, shiver- 
ing, hugged against her own warm bosom. 
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Louisa could never forget it, no future 
prosperity, or troops of friends, could make 
her ever forget it; and at present nurse's 
sympathy and nurse's arms were still the 
poor gu'l's only comfort, and all the home 
she had. So she told her all her troubles 
as they came, and often cried on nurse's 
shoulder, and got hushing, and fondling, and 
petting, very much as her three-year-old 
Helen did, when she ran roaring to the 
same motherly arms, holding up a scratched 
finger. 

Tatt's indignation against " missis's people," 
and especially against "missis's papa," over- 
flowed all bouiids of discretion; but she was 
certainly punished as severely as she deserved 
for this excess, by the innocent little tell-tale 
who had repeated her lesson so much too 
glibly to missis's aunt. 
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" Oh ! nurse, nurse !*' sobs the vridow, " my 
brother-in-law is coming from India ; and he 
— he doesn't know " 

" Never you mind, there's a dear ma'am !" 
cries Tatt, hurrying up to her zealously. 
" / wouldn't mind none of 'em." 

Tatt has got into ^uch a habit of being 
indignant at " missis's people," that she seems 
to have peppered her whole stock of sym- 
pathy with resentment, and to be unable to 
offer it without that seasoning. 

" / wouldn't mind none of 'em," she says 
contemptuously, holding a salts-bottle to the 
widow's nose. " Ingees, indeed I Better stop 
there, and slave-drive the jfere black folk, 
and not come here ar-worriting of bruised 
reeds. We've got enough prosecuting and 
slandering without hel Never you mind, a 
dear ma'am ; you snuff of this, and lean 
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agin my arm. Now, my patience, Miss Baby, 
my dear! don't you set off roaring when 
there's no occasion." 

Great is honest Tatt's joy when she comes 
to understand that the expected brother-in- 
law is by no means to be regarded as one 
of the enemy ; but, oi> the contrary, as the 
widow's one friend, good and true. His let- 
ter is shown to nurse, and she is 
pleased to read it aloud, in that thin fal- 
setto commonly assumed by persons of her 
condition when they "read out." 

But the falsetto quavers, and breaks into 
a sob, when she comes to the cheerful, 
brotherly hope of that reunion never to be 
accomplished here. 

"Pore master!" says Tatt softly. "Only 
to think— " 

By-and-bye mistress and maid hold a 
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council on the letter. Considering the de- 
lay occasioned by its travels to Cork and 
back^ and the admirable sailing qualities of 
the "Lady Hubbleshaw," it is evident that 
the communication which must meet Mr. 
Ashton at his agent's ought to be there as 
speedily as possible. 

So the poor little woman, with many a 
bitter sigh, takes out that funereal station- 
ery, the sight of which must send such a 
horrible chill to the heart of the returned 
exile. And presently Tatt goes and posts 
the letter, letting fly, as it were, that omi- 
nous raven to meet poor Montague Asht<^ 
with its fatal " never more !" ' 
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CHAPTER m. 



DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. 

Mrs. Nettlepold quite passed from the 
thoughts of the widow and her servant in 
the contemplation of that important Indian 
letter. But I must not suffer her and hers 
to be spunged so readily from your recol- 
lection. 
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The Nettlefolds usually resided in 
their commodious family mansion in Port- 
land Place when they were not living at 
their handsome country seat, called Nettle- 
fold Court. 

The family consisted of Mr. Nettlef old ; 
of that model British gentlewoman, his wife ; 
and of one daughter, at that time a young 
lady of nineteen, whose name was Georgiana. 
Miss Nettlefold had not the good fortune 
to resemble her accomplished mamma. In- 
stead of being clever, she was imdeniably 
foolish; and, instead of being handsome^ 
suave, and smiling, she was plain and gauche, 
and quite grotesquely abrupt, peevish, and 
repellent. 

The mother gave up her daughter as a 
hopeless subject when she was about sixteen 
years, old. Mrs; Nettlefold then looked 
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steadily at her, through no rose-coloured 
medium of parental partiality, but with all 
the stem discrimination of her philosophic 
mind. She roundly told herself that her 
only child was a great, awkward, fresh- 
coloured fool, without the least chance of 
"marrying well," and therefore totally un- 
worthy of maternal consideration. It must 
be stated that Mr. Nettlefold's property was 
strictly entailed on male heirs; and, as his 
lady had not presented him with a son, 
seemed destined to devolve on a certain 
William Drewe, the eldest son of Mr. 
Nettlefold's only sister, who had married a 
poor clergyman. 

Therefore, when the present possessor of 
Nettlefold Court should sleep with his 
father (I leave out an s advisedly), Geor- 
giana could only claim a provision of £3,000 
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from the estate, and the bereaved widow a 
moderate jointm*e. 

No doubt there had been a time when 
even the strong-minded Mrs. Nettlefold had 
indulged sweet maternal dreams of social 
triumphs. Dreams wherein her daughter 
had haply out-danced, out-sung, out-capti- 
vated, and, above all, out-married all the 
daughters of all her particular friends. 
Nay, I can give you a touching proof 
of the natural force of her parental in- 
stinct. 

At twelve years old, when Georgiana 
was a fine big red and white hoyden, she 
was thrown from her pony, and in the fall 
knocked out a front tooth. Hear what her 
exemplary mother had the presence of mind 
to do in this terrible emergency. She 
knew of a certain common child, of twelve 
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years old, with pretty white teeth; and she 
said to herself, " One of those teeth will 
just do for Georgiana, and will save her 
from disfigurement." So the rich mother 
went to the poor mother of the conunon 
child and tempted her with ten shillings, 
to have one of those pretty white front 
teeth drawn out of her child's head. 
And times being hard, the thing was done, 
the two mothers looking on; and the tooth, 
still warm, scientifically transferred from 
the poor child's head to the rich child's 
head. 

Now, I am not going to offer a single 
comment on this little anecdote. If it 
does not make you love and venerate Mrs. 
Nettlefold as a woman and a mother — ^how 
can I help it? 

Mr. Nettlefold was a tall, thin, grey gen- 
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tleman^ having a lofty demeanour, ditto 
nose, an extremely stiff back, a slow, loud 
voice, and a very aggravating prolixity in 
conversation. In his early career he had 
been, of course, in the Guards, as became 
a rich British youth sacred to royalty, and 
retained of his military experience that stiff 
back, and the beginning of an anecdote of 
the Duke of Wellington, to the end whereof 
human endurance had not yet stretched. 
Mr. Nettlefold was often supposed to be of 
noble lineage, thanks to his nose, to his 
back, and to the distant affability of his 
manners. In the social parlance of the snob, 
Mr. Nettlefold was very "high." But I 
understand that his father began to make a 
large fortune in a small shop ; and that his 
father might have been a myth, if a 
son were not an authenticated fact. 

e2 
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Probably Mr. Nettlefold had done exactly 
the same amount of nothing in his genera- 
tion as if the blood of all the Howards 
had slightly reddened that nose which was 
of the shape pronounced sacred to the aris- 
tocracy by ladies' maids, and fashionable 
novelists. At least this respectable gentle- 
man ^ possessed one of God's gifts which it 
would be difficult to prove sacred to the 
aristocracy, in a capacity, however limited, 
for human affection. He doted on his 
one daughter, his fretful, plain, and fool- 
ish Georgiana. And for no reason that 
I am aware of, but that she was his 
daughter. 

After all, poor Miss Nettlefold, originally 
fretful and foolish, had had small chance of 
growing up into a rational being. Her 
model mamma was much too conservative 
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in her principles to depart one iota from 
the law, as at that time laid down and es- 
tablished, for the cultivation of the daughters 
of England. It strikes me that the souls of 
the daughters of England are still at. this 
present time but badly gardened, and that 
a noxious weed is industriously sown and 
watered there, which is apt to choke all 
simple indigenous flowers, as well as any that 
education may implant. The thoughts of our 
daughters are mostly led by an elaborately 
eloquent system of restraints, warnings, and 
cautions to dwell on one thing: the accom- 
plishments they learn make a silent but un- 
mistakeable reference to that, till it has be- 
come a monomania. So it comes to pass 
that thousands of our daughters are at their 
wits' end. It is almost impossible to be 
married in their own class without Money, 
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and without Marriage life is an east wind 
to them. 

They grow up under the most formal 
checks and restraints, and are therefore apt 
to yearn for an unreasonable freedom. Hence 
the modem monster called a "Fast-young- 
lady." 

Some of them sit quiet; smouldering si- 
lently, developing exaggerated sensibilities, 
outrageous imaginations, and heroical re- 
solutions — which occasionally end in elop- 
ing with Signer Strilloni. Depend upon 
it, my dear Miss Star, it is a great 
mistake to centre all your thoughts on 
Man, and to study, as you know in your 
heart you do, the means of conciliating, 
to the end of captivating, that fastidious 
brute. You are much handsomer, cleverer, 
and better than yonder hook-nosed, stupid. 
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profligate Captain Blank, who spelt plea- 
sure "plesure," and promised to bring 
his "fladgilet," in accepting your mamma's 
invitation to her evening party ; and to 
surprise whom into a proposal, you and 
your mamma are exhausting the resources 
of your intellect in cunning little de- 
vices. And you will fail, after all that 
expense of virginal pride and matronly 
dignity ; for he sees what you are both about 
as plainly as I do, and the abominable puppy 
laughs at you for your pains with all your 
mutual acquaintance. 

Ah, be wise and firm, as you are pretty 
and clever! Let him alone, and cultivate 
the manifold sources of healthy enjoyment 
which have no reference to Captain Blank 
or any of his kind. Cannot you rejoice in 
the beauty and freshness and noble secrets 
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of Nature, and love the hills, fields, and 
flowers, which "for their own sakes are 
dear?" Cannot you amuse and occupy 
your mind by entering with zest into 
originalities of character, and, noting keen- 
^Jy y®^ tenderly, the humours of those 
about you — ^not only laugh but learn I 
Cannot you teach the orphan boy to 
read, and teach the orphan girl to sew? 
— above all, cannot you look on men of your 
own age except in the everlasting lover- 
light ? Alajs ! how can we expect firm- 
ness and wisdom from our daughters, when 
the sincerity and purity from which these 
must spring cannot long survive in their un- 
healthy school of morals? And whole fami- 
lies of lovely blooming creatures must grow 
up, bud, blow, and drop off leaf by leaf, to 
leave but a green acrid fruit, stuffed with 
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choking disappointment — ^bitter old maids at 
thirty 1 

Perhaps the best hope for our daughters 
lies in their growing sense of humour. 
There is something healthy and vigor- 
ous in that love of laughter, vice gig^ 
gle ; and its first literary tokens among 
them were the decline and fall of the senti- 
mental novel, and the popularity of Dickens 
and Thackeray. Instead of the sentimental, 
the cordial, comic, and true began to come 
into power. Honour to those great revolu- 
tionary Leaders ! But, ah ! the Ideal woman 
is the Lady of the middle ages. The crea- 
ture to whom Dante might have addressed 
his 

" Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare, 
La mia donna/^ &c. 

Such a lady is Desdemona, and Benedick's 
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Beatrice. Where shall we find that type 
nowl Is the race extinct? In our inde- 
cently decent days, could such frank, bland, 
modest, and single-hearted creatures grow up ? 



Widow Louisa's papa, Colonel Danhaye, 
is a handsome little gentleman of fifty-five. 
He has obstinate grey hair, much brushed 
up, a clean-shaven face, a brisk though 
faded hazel eye, and a good-natured im- 
moral look. He sits at his late break- 
fast at midday, reading his United Service 
Journal^ before he trots off to his United 
Service Club. Mrs. Nettlefold is announced. 
The Colonel considers his sister a very re- 
ligious woman, and is always afraid of 
popping out something wicked in her vir- 
tuous presence. He has an immense respect 
for her solid sense, though he finds her 
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heavy at times; and an unbounded faith in 
her piety, though he secretly thinks her in- 
conveniently strict in her principles ; and of 
course, being a short man, he prodigiously 
admires her majestic style of beauty. 

"My dear Phihp," says the Model-gentle- 
woman of England, sweeping gracefully 
up to him, "I pay you an unseasonable 
visit." 

" Not at all, not at all, Letitia. Howdedo I 
I ought to be ashamed that you catch me 
breakfasting at this time of day. Have a 
cup of tea?"* 

"Nothing, thank you." And then Mrs. 
Nettlefold adds, in a terrifying whisper, 
"I come to speak to you on a painful sub- 
ject." 

"L — G — !" ejaculates the alarmed Colonel, 
and immediately begins coughing, to divert 
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his sister^s attention from that slip of his 
careless old tongue. 

"Philip, I have seen that misguided 
girl, whom indeed I hardly dare name to 

you." 

"Little Louy!" cries the Colonel; and then 
stops short, the red coming into his face. 
After a moment's pause, however, he con- 
tinues in a voice not quite like his usual 
one, though he tries to make it so. 

"And pray, does Mrs. Ashton continue 
to — ^to defy me, and to — ^to glory in her 
disobedience and ingratitude?" 

Louisa's father stares in his sister^s well- 
regulated face with a curious contradictory 
expression in his own; frowning, yet some- 
how wistful. It might touch any one but 
her. But she meets it with stony eyes, and 
shakes her head slowly, with a windy suspi- 
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ration of forced breath. Then she tells 
him, with affectedly reluctant pauses, rather 
more than all that poor Louisa, mucn en- 
forced, had rashly flung at her the day 
before, in the exasperation of her sick heart. 
The excellent lady, witTi a freedom from 
egotism not uncommon in like cases, sup- 
presses, for the most part, her own share in 
the dialogue — ^that is, reproduces the effect 
without the cause. And she winds up by 
relating, with an immense outlay of pain- 
ful indignation, her fatal discovery of the 
manner in which Louisa's child is being 
reared to hate and vituperate her grand- 
father. 

Colonel Danhaye is not red now, but 
very pale: he walks up and down the room, 
and says in a choked way, "Thank you, 
Letitia," when she has finished her story. 
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She watches him with those hard eyes, and 
sighs out mellifluously, that she trusts he 
gives her credit for the best intentions, the 
purest motives, in visiting yonder unhappy 
girl. She is not afraid to take good words 
in her mouth for her base uses. "Blessed 
are the peacemakers," she murmurs; "and 
I did fondly hope to reach that young 
heart. So yoimg, yet so hardl so callous 
to the touch of remorse, to the tenderest 
of fathers 1 — alasT 

"Thankye, thankye, Letitia," says the 
Colonel, very calm and civil; and stops 
suddenly in the middle of the room, and 
swears a dreadful oath at his daughter — his 
motherless, widowed girl! 

The pious lady excuses that burst of erring 
hmnan passion; and going gently up to 
him, presses his hand in her sisterly fingers. 
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and assures him of her unchanging love and 
sympathy in such a pitying voice — ^and gUdes 
away from him out of the room with such 
a pitiless face I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



KIN AND KIND. 



When Mr. Ashton arrived in London two 
days afterwards, he instantly drove to his 
agent's, anxious to obtain that welcoming 
"all's well" which he had asked, to speed 
him on his way to his only brother. ' 

Lightly let me touch on that terrible revul- 
sion of feeling, the icy shock of which 
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struck like a momentary death to his 
heart. 

He locked himself into a room^ not to 
jdeld unwitnessed to his anguish, but to wres- 
tle with it till he could fairly, by God's 
help, master it. He sat down quietly, and 
all alone as he was, covered his grief-smitten 
face with his hands, in a movement of that 
mental decency which is an instinct. In 
less than an hour he walked composedly 
down stairs, and went to visit his brother's 
widow. When he saw the poor child in 
her weeds, he could not speak a word. He 
just drew her by both the little hands 
she held out, as she came weeping up 
to him, and hugged her to his brotherly 
heart. 

He remained with her the rest of the day ; 
and after dinner, taking little Helen on hia 
VOL. I. F 
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knee, began to arrange future plans with 
Louisa as with a sister. He was a little 
surprised at her total ignorance of money- 
matters, and business of all kinds ; but this 
only seemed to strengthen the tie that bound 
them together. It might add to his difficul- 
ties and tix)ubles about her, but at the same 
time infinitely increased the protecting ten- 
derness of his interest in her. Ashton was 
certainly eccentric and rather crotchety — (his 
pet crotchet just now being phrenology). But 
generous and excellent beyond and above all 
crotchets, he was that rare creature, a pitiful- 
hearted philosopher. He walked between two 
good angels. Love ajid Justice, who in- 
formed all he did^ said, and thought, with 
the divine beauty of truth. He had certain 
opposite qualities, that might have made him 
either a misanthropic dreamer, or a hard 
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ultra-realist; but thanks to these two guar- 
diansy he preserved the golden mean. He 
mighty with his remarkable power of moral clair- 
voyance^ hare come to anatomise his f ellow> 
creatures in a cold-blooded way; as it was, 
he could not see them by halves, or their 
evil without their good, as imperfectly or- 
ganized moralists do. There was no more 
charitable dealer with his kind under the 
sun. 

When he left his brother's widow, and re- 
turned to his hotel that night, he considered 
her in his mind a good while, seated, chilly 
Anglo-Indian as he was, burning his boots 
at the bars of his June fire% 

"Poor little soull" said he to himself, at 
last, slowly pulling his coat ofiF. "There's 
good stuff in her. She doesn't know the 
value of money, but she cotdd soon learn, 
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with that capital organ of Number. Plenty 
of pluck under that film of helpless fine- 
ladyism. Rather too much than too little 
Will, perhaps, but lots of real good hearty 
feeling, though she does talk boshy sentiment 
sometimes, like all your highly-educated 
young ladies. Well, thank God, I am here ! 
To think of that little thing, all alone with that 
honest ass Tutt, or whatever her name is, 
and that bit of a child ! The child's a trump. 
What a head!" 

For her part, Mrs, Ashton had formed a 
still more favourable and decided opinion of 
her brother-in-law. But widow Liouisa's 
opinions, like those of most women's on most 
subjects, were purely feelings. Now, it is 
incontrovertible that the feelings of most 
women, on most subjects, are extremely de^ 
cided, and yet not absolutely unchangeable. 
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Mrs. Louisa was, according to her acute 
brother-in-law, "intensely feminine." You 
were cmge ou cUmon the first time she saw 
you. At present Ashton was ange et arcJi- 
ange. 

"Remember, Tatt," said the widow, next 
morning, " Mr. Ashton is going to dine here 
again to-day." 

Mrs. Tatt was engaged in tying her mis- 
tress's Kttle shoes, having dressed her from 
top to toe, as she did every morning, and 
then undressed her again every night. 

I may here observe that the widow sin- 
cerely believed that she was dispensing at 
this time with all the luxuries of life, if 
not undergoing actual privations. She had 
given up her lady's-maid, without a murmur, 
at her friend the Colonel's first hint, and had 
not the least consciousness that she was 
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still enjoying the use of one at the less 
accomplished hands of her zealous Tatt. 

"Think about dinner, Tatt: take care 
it is what he would like. He is an invalid, 
you know. I am sure it is now almost 
my chief duty and only pleasure, next to 
what I owe my child, to devote myself to 
his comfort." 

" Yes, ma*am,'* said Tatt, who was house- 
keeper, as well as lady's-maid and nurse; 
"I went to the butcher's quite betimes. 
The beautifullest of weal, ma^am, and a 
charming leg-a-lam. I says to myself, weal's 
indisgestive for a inwalid, so I embraced the 
leg, ma'am.'* 

" Quite right," said the widow, who, I sup- 
pose would hardly have known veal from 
lamb, uncooked, and who was thinking of 
something else. 
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"Mr. Ashton looks very pale and deli- 
cate, Tatt; he wants good nursing: we 
must take care of him. He deserves all /.. 
can do, Fm sure. He seems quite an an- 
gel of goodness sent to me in my sor- 
row." 

"Yes, ma'am; he's a nice gentleman, and 
I hope he'll be a comfort. He looks 
it." 

" He — he isn't much like — -is he, 
Tatt ? " says the widow, in a low voice. 
"Though he is handsome too, in a different 
way, and has the same expression some- 
times." 

"He have got a look, ma'am; but he 
isn't such a comely, big gentleman, nor 
haven't his presence. Few has. Mr. Ash- 
ton is a smaller sort, and no way miling- 
tary. But he is a nice neat-figured yoimg 
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gentleman, with a sweet eye, and a plea- 
sant, kind way of speaking." 

" I like Unkymonkygoo velly muts," 
cooes little Miss Ashton, who stands by 
listening with all her ears, and whose 
opinions also are feelings, just the same as 
if she were grown up. " I sink he is 
the doodest man in* London. He has 
dot suts a nice smood white face, and I 
let him pince my head." 

" Pinch your head. Miss Baby !" cries 
nurse ; " pat of it, you mean." 

"He didn't pat! he pinced my head 
all over. He said I was a zolly little 
Tump. Mamma, mamma, what is zolly 
Tump?" 

"Come to breakfast, chatterbox," says 
mamma, going quite smiling into the next 
room, as elegant and pretty and love- 
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some a young widow as ever was seen. 

" Chattlebots ! what is chattlebots, mam- 
ma?" inquires Helen, trotting after, to her 
bread and milk. 

She is a young woman of an investi- 
gating turn of mind, and I think may 
justly consider herself aggrieved, like many 
of us, by receiving nothing but additional 
perplexity in a laudable pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

After dinner, future plans were fixed for 
three months to come. It was settled that 
they should all go to a certain quiet and 
pretty watering-place, and there at leisure 
determine more lasting arrangements. 

Ashton saw that it would take time to 
initiate the poor little lady, his sister-in-law, 
in the sad mysteries of real economy. And 
he felt that she must be more accustomed 
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to him as a brother before he could talk 
quite like one to her, either about her own 
scanty means, or, as a matter of course, of 
the pecuniary help he could give her, 
while in Europe on his own furlough 
allowance. 

"How soon can you be ready, Louisa?" 
said he. 

"Whenever you like," answered she; 
"to-morrow, I shotdd think," 

"Perhaps we had better consult Mrs. 
Tatt; 'may I ring for her?" 

" Oh, nurse," cried her mistress, " we can 
go to Seabay to-morrow, I suppose?" 

"My patience, ma'am 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Tatt, who commonly invoked that virtue 
as though it were her patron saint, and 
who resented the careless ease with which 
a domestic event of such magnitude was, 
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as it were, tossed into her contemplations. 
"It's never possible." 

"But now," put in Ashton, "what is 
there to prevent it, my dear Mrs. Tattl" 

"Sir, to-day's Toosdy." 

"That's very true." 

"And being of a Toosdy, sir, I can't 
possibly say earlier than Saturday." 

"Now, whyV^ persisted Ashton, looking 
hard at her, . but smiling. 

"Sir," rejoined Mrs. Tatt, hard-pressed, 
but with earnest dignity, "there's many 
things as gentlemen don't take into their 
minds." 

"That's true, too." 

"And — ^well, sir," (desperately,) "it's not fit 
to name to you, perhaps, but there's the 
things from the wash, and Miss Baby's 
bootikins." 
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^^Boodkins! Til buy her fifty pair in 
half-an-hour." 

Mrs. Tatt could not forbear interrupting 
him. 

"Miss Baby's bootikins is very pet- 
tickler, sir. But I don't say we mightn't 
manage for once." 

"That's right. And as for the clean 
petticoats, what's to prevent the dhoby — 
washerwoman, I mean, packing off a bundle 
as big as herself after usi" 

"That would be a bundle, sir," smiled 
Tatt, primly, but giving way. "She is a 
very stout person, is poor Mrs. Vidler, 
and was cook in a clergyman's family, 
much respected till unfortunate through 
drink." 

"What a pity!" said Ashton commiserat- 
ingly. " Then at three to-morrow afternoon. 
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Mrs. Tatt. Til go now, not to be in any- 
body's way. But Til come to-morrow morn- 
ing and help." 

"Bedtime, Miss Baby," said nurse, pat- 
ting Helen, who had fallen asleep on her 
imcle's knee, with her cheek in his waist- 
coat. She half woke up, drowsy but not 
cross. She was a sweet-tempered baby, that's 
the truth. 

" God bless you, little one !" says Ashtoi^ 
kissing her very tenderly. 

"Dod bess Unkymonky," murmurs Helen, 
sleepily, under the impression that she is 
saying her prayers. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE "tOXETEB gazette.'* 



The Ashtons hired a pretty cottage at 
Seabay for three months. At the time 
I write of, a good many years ago, 
Seabay was not at all fashionable, gay, 
or expensive. Then, the little town was 
hmnbly glad to see its visitors, to wel- 
come its summer bathers and winter in- 
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valids, with its cheap salubrity, pretti* 
ness, and convenience. But some court 
doctor sent a court young lady, who 
had over-danced herself, to winter at Sea- 
bay instead of the south of France. 
Thenceforth Seabay was courtly, gave it- 
self airs, sold its salubrity dear, and 
called itself, of course, the English Mont* 
pellier. 

But when the Ashtons went there, it 
was still as lovely, respectable, and dull 
a little town as could well be. A de- 
scription of it would not enable you to 
distinguish Seabay from a score of other 
small watering-places. It had its Marine 
Parade, its two hotels, its assembly room, 
its reading room, its High Street and 
its Fore Street, its slow and obliging 
shopkeepers^ who were all somehow related 
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to one another, and, natorallj, for ever at 
war among themselves. 

It had its three or fom: thousand 
inhabitants, its four apothecaries, and 
five attorneys. It had its one chilly 
little church, and unnumbered irregular 
preaching shops. It had its horribly 
crowded churchyard, in which the dead 
were packed like herrings, hardly more, 
however, than the living inside the church, 
on Sundays. 

There, in each painful, pew, where 
four had room to sit uncomfortably 
enough, six miserable (and respectable) 
sinners paid for permission to double them- 
selves up hebdomadally, and implore Heaven 
to illuminate all priests who let out God's 
house like a caravansary. 

And Seabay had its Hector, ^ large, 
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calm gentleman, who left undone that 
which he ought to have done all the 
week, and majestically acknowledged it 
in public on Sunday mornings. 

And he had his proud young curate, 
bran-new and stiff from Oxford, with all 
the Oxford creases still in him; a pomp- 
ous, self-delighted young prig, who solemnly 
fished and cricketed by day, and so- 
lemnly howled Bosche's melodies at tea- 
parties by night. 

And Seabay had its terraces, its rows, 
its floral cottages, its Belle Vue, its Mont- 
pellier Lodge, its Cholmondely House. 
The Ashtons rented Myrtle Cottage. It 
was really all that a myrtle cottage ought 
to be. It had its lawn, its verandah, 
and draughty French windows, its white 
VOL. I. G 
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walls half hidden in the fiberal and 
fragrant ofergruwth that gft^B its name. 

The Utile f amilT soon fdl into a 
Tefv restful and tranquil war of life. 
The houjsdHdd cmsisted <mi1t of Tatt, a 
Seabay maid, and the Bor, who is sure 
to spring up in a anall country estab- 
hshment, and who is always hot, and 
eating. Also there came on Saturdays 
a Terr meek <dd gardener, to rake the 
beds, and keep the lawn and myrtles 
clipped. 

The cottage was nested <»i a dark 
red cliff above the sea, and Ashton was 
in the water every morning by seven 
o'clock. Shortly after that hour the 
widow, attended by Tatt, and accompanied 
by Miss Ashton, proceeded to the row 
of bathing machines which stood at the 
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water^s edge, in their accustomed summer 
quarters. 

The widow and her suite liked to 
loiter, waiting their turn, on the shingles 
by the calm sea, in those lovely sum- 
mer mornings. How racy was the biting 
freshness of the salt-water smell ! How 
pleasant to look out over the silver- 
shining expanse, with its passing boats, 
and two or three anchored vessels ; — ^to 
watch the creamy ripple that broke along 
the pebbles with so soft a sighl How 
sweet the sigh, how cheerful the mingled 
sounds of passing oars, of voices calling 
over the water or near at handl How 
gay the little crowd of bathers, and bath- 
ing-women — ^those brisk, smiling, chattering, 
dripping Nereids in flannel bedgowns! 

After * breakfast, in the heat of the day, 

g2 
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the widow sat on a sofa behind the green 
shutters of the open windows giving on the 
garden, and did her delicate needlework, and 
began her little danghtei^s education, with 
ivory letters on the carpet. It was one of 
Louisa's feminine characteristics to work 
beautifully. 

Sometimes Ashton came in from the dining- 
room, his sanctum during the mornings 
and read aloud; or talked, in his curious 
suggestive way, on subjects which never 
entered into her consideration before. She 
liked the talk veiy much, odd and new 
as it was to her, and even when she did not 
altogether understand it. But, as her clair- 
voyant brother-in-law had discerned the 
first time he was in her company, 
widow Louisa had plenty of intellect (for 
a woman), which only wanted awakening 
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to make her as intelligent and sjonpa^ 
thising a (female) companion as ninety-nine 
intellectual men out of a hundred care to 
have. Ashton knew it amused and occu- 
pied Louisa to listen to his queer specula- 
tions and fancies; and it was pleasant to 
him to sit in a cool, shady room, curled 
up in an easy chair, or sunk in it, 
with his head rather lower than his 
knees, dealing forth his vagaries to her 
willing ear. 

He and his little niece becoming great 
cronies and play-fellows, they had many 
an expedition over the hills and far away, 
the young lady perched on a donkey, and 
her uncle at her bridle-rein. 

Sometimes in the summer evenings they 
got into a boat and rowed about the 
silvery bay; sometimes explored the sweet- 
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smeUing lanes and meadows on shore, till 
the moonlight shimmered calm over shore 
and bay. 

It was a state of soothing convalesence 
from that sharp pain and deadly sickness 
of heart which the poor young widow 
had so recently struggled through. And 
Ashton himself^ broken in bodily healthy 
and more sorely smitten than any one 
guessed by his only brother^s death, felt 
how good for him was the gentle monotony 
of this secluded life, with a woman like a 
school-girl, and a little child, for his sole 
companions. 

Seabay was not more taciturn than other 
watering-places, and naturally soon began 
to talk of the interesting little family 
in deep mourning at Myrtle Cottage. But 
I don't believe, for my part, that small 
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towns are more ill-natured than big ones; 
any more than I can allow that small 
people are more vulgar than great people. 
I take this opportunity to announce my 
conviction that old maids are not more 
addicted to tittle-tattle than club-men ; 
and I also maintain that five old maids 
at tea will not ventilate more spite, in a 
given time, than three young ones after 
a ball. 

The Seabayites said no manner of harm, 
that I know, of Myrtle Cottage; though 
it certainly became the pQce de resistance 
of their conversational banquets. On the 
contrary, from the Kectory downwards, all 
had a good word for the beautiful and 
elegant young widow, the pale and inter- 
esting gentleman, her brother, and her 
pretty little girl. Her recent widowhood, 
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and the absolute seclusion she evidently 
sought at Seabay, were respected. No ma- 
rauder for gossip made any pretext for 
invading the widow's mjrrtle fortress. 

Ashton went to the reading-room every 
day to see the newspapers, and gradually 
made a slight acquaintance with two or 
three of the men whom he tnet there. 
But it began and ended within those doors, 
and amounted to little more than that 
discussion of political gossip which seems 
a useful British institution, to promote 
the circulation of sluggish British 
blood. 

One July afternoon, Ashton was intent 
on a Tlmes^ leader, when an exclama- 
tion from some one caused him to look 
up. A gentleman had dropped a news- 
paper, and fallen back in his chair, as 
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if fainting. He was a tall, lean man, 
about thirty-five years old, wearing an 
iindress naval uniform, that looked as if 
he had worn it a long while. He had 
a mild face, thin, strong-featured, weather- 
beaten, and sun-burnt: hardly any whis- 
kers, and fair brown hair. Ashton had 
seen him once before, knew his name was 
Hartley, and that he was the Preventive 
Service lieutenant, lately come to Muddi- 
ton, four or five miles further up the 
coast. 

"Apoplexy!" cried a nervous little man 
in black, and darted at the suflferer^s 
throat. 

"Lord bless me!" ejaculated Mr. Lipley, 
the large Kector, who had a very short 
neck, and immediately loosened his own 
cravat. 
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There were onbr four persons in the 
leadmg-iooin ; Mr. Aiditoii, the BecUnr^ the 
nerrons little man^ and the gentleman 
who was taken ilL 

The little man's fingars had hardly 
polled inst one end of the patient's black- 
silk handkerchief (which he did with a 
GorrespcMiding twitch of his own month on 
the same side), when Mr. Hartley opened 
a pair of hdlow grey eyes. 

^ Sir," said the little man, wiiiking and 
twitching his nose alternately, "you're 
vary nnwelL I most do something — ^get 

you scHuething. Say a glass of wa j 

dear me!" 

The little man broke off, still holding 
the end of the black silk handkerchief, 
and in the act of winking. He was 
petrified by the intensely dismal stare 
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with which the sick gentleman regarded 
him. 

'' Brandy and water, Tottle," said the 
Rector, impressively, from his elbow-chair; 
"the gentleman is no more apoplectic than 
— ^than / am. He has been walking 
through the shower, and has got a chill. 
He is shivering. Hot brandy and water, 
Tottle." 

"Where's the paper f asked the sick 
man, abruptly, in a faint voice. 

"This?" said Ashton, who gave him a 
glass of water he had fetched, and picked 
up the Toxeter Gazette. 

"That," returned Mr. Hartley, seizing, 
and hastily thrusting it into his breast. 
He tried with trembling fingers to button 
his ooat over it, and presently succeeded. 
Then he started to his feet suddenly, as 
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if galvanised, and, staggering a little, 
walked to the door. By that time he 
seemed somewhat to recollect and recover 
himself; for he turned round, apologised 
in a low voice to the three gentlemen 
for having troubled them; thanked them, 
bowed to them, and, putting on his cap 
with its tarnished gold band, quitted the 
room. Ashton did the same almost imme- 
diately. 

"No more apoplectic than / am," re- 
iterated the Rector, in a comfortable 
voice. "It was a chilj, you may depend." 

"It was the Toxeter Gazette^^^ quoth the 
little man, puUing his own nose quite ma- 
lignantly; "perhaps somebody dead that he 
cared for — everyhodyy one would think, by 
the look of him. He seemed very -shaky 
—now I think of it. Til follow him ! " 
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And away he went. 

"By-the-bye," cried the Kector, after 
him, "it was against the rules to take 
away that paper. I have not looked at 
it. You might mention it, Tottle, if 
you do overtake him." 

But Mr. Hartley was not to be seen 
when Dr. Tottle came out of the glass 
doors of the reading-room. And the little 
man's attention was immediately diverted 
by the opportunity that presented itself 
of catching a guilty Boy who had disap- 
peared for three weeks past from the 
singing classes which Dr. Tottle patron- 
ized; and who now trudged past, recklessly 
whistling a popular air, with his head in 
a basket. 

Meantime, the coast-guard Lieutenant 
walked on quickly, quite unconscious that 
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Ashton, from the most purely benevolent 
motives, was keeping him in sight. 

Ashton observed, as Dr. Tottle did, that 
the poor Lieutenant was still shaky; and 
thought him unfit to be left alone, to 
take care of himself. He did not, however, 
carry his unseen guardian out of his 
own way; for, instead of turning ofif 
on the road to Mudditon, Mr. Hartley 
strode in the contrary direction, and was 
soon in the quiet up-hill lane that led 
past Myrtle Cottage. 

When he got clear of the houses he 
slackened his pace, and then stopped alto- 
gether. He imbuttoned his coat, and put 
his hand irresolutely once or twice into 
his breast, as often drawing it back 
again. 

At last, his sunburnt face taming ashy 
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pale, he pulled out the Toxeter Gazette^ 
and, after pressing his fingers on his 
eyes, seemed to force himself to read a 
paragraph in it. But the effort was 
evidently in vain, for the next moment 
he thrust the paper back into his coat, 
and then flung up his hands with a 
frantic gesture and a bitter cry. 

Ashton, who had followed as slowly as 
possible, was leaning on a gate imder the 
hedge-row elms, at some little dis- 
tance. While hesitating whether to ad- 
vance or turn back, he was transfixed 
where he stood, by a strange incident. 

A gentleman dressed in black came 
riding towards them down the middle of 
the lane, at a brisk pace, probably ac- 
celerated by the cry of distress. 

But no sooner had the Lieutenant 
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fanght ^At €fi thw boTsemaiiy than he 
uttered a second err, not piteoos Kke the 
first, but rather a shoot, and at one 
boond seized the horse's bridle. He 
|inlled oat the newspaper once more, 
and bandished it at the stranger, with 
a shaking hand: he seemed speechless 
with passion, his chest heaving with 
sobs, his nplifted face ghastly, the 
tears pooring down it — his month conTolsed. 
The stranger appeared gready taken 
aback, and extremelv uncomfortable. He 
was a venr gentlemanly, neat personage, 
with a well-off flavoor about him; he 
was not at all in keeping with a 
scene of violent disorderly emotion; he 
appeared to have nothing in common 
with that poverty-stricken Lieutenant, so 
threadbare and tarnished. 
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However, there he was; and he 
looked as if he could not help it, or 
he certainly would. 

At last he said something, and the 
first sound of his voice seemed to 
restore the power of articulation to that 
singular highwayman, who grasped his 
horse's bridle, and presented the Toxeter 
Gazette at him. 

"Look here! look here!" he gasped; 
"you cruel devil! to let me see that! 
To keep me away to the last, and let 
me see that! Just by accident, that! 
You cruel devil! . . , And she's dead, 
— dead, and you told her lies to the 
last! You did, you did! — -you always 
were a liar! — and she never knew it; and 
she's dead, believing you! Mother!" cried 

VOL. I. H 
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tlie Lieutenant in a liigh^ thin tcmcc^ ^do 
you sec me now? Do yon know it all 
now? • • « • Tm your poor son Bobert. 
• • . rd have crawled on my knees. • • . 
Oh, mother! . • • O Lord Grod, hare 
pity on mer* 

And the coast-guard officer fell down 
on the road beside the fretting hancy 
and lay there like a dead man. 

It all passed in a few minutes, and 
was unintelligible pantomime to Ashton, 
who was too far off to hear what was 
said. He now ran up hastily, and 
offered his assistance, which the stranger 
was in no condition to decline. He had 
dismounted, and slipped his horse's bridle 
over his arm; but the steed capered 
about, the man lay motionless; and, be- 
tween the too lively horse and the too 
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dead Lieutenant, this neat gentleman was 
deplorably embarrassed. 

There seemed but one thing to be 
done, and Ashtoh immediately proposed it. 
The garden gate of Myrtle Cottage was 
but a little way further up the hill; its 
brown thatched roof was visible above its 
little shrubbery. The patient must be 
carried into Myrtle Cottage forthwith. Ash- 
ton ran to the gate, and shouted to 
Dick, the boy. The boy shouted back, 
and came rushing out with a wild, hot 
face, and a carving knife, like a 
murderer. The horse was consigned to 
his questionable care, and Ashton help- 
ing the neat gentleman, they lifted the 
Lieutenant, carried him tlirough the garden 
gate, across the little lawn and by an 
open window into Myrtle Cottage, where 

h2 
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they laid him od die suf a. Widow Looisi 
beheld the dismal proeessiQii from her bed- 
room window. 

Now dus little fine kdr proved herself, 
as Ashton had pronomiced h&Ty not at 
all sillr, but endowed with phick and 
good feeling. For she did not shriek, 
panic-stricken, as yoar spurious feminine 
creature would have done« at sight of 
the ^lastly, dnstr, inanimate body 
brought into her hoose; but, rati<Hially 
conclnding that some accident had hap- 
pened near her gate, ran down stairs, 
as fast as her little feet conld cany 
her, anxions to be of use, if possible 
^ike the tme woman she was. For, 
my dear ladies, who pique yourselves on 
being strictly feminine, do remember it 
is unwomanly to be unhelpful. 



^ 
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For a few moments the patient 
revived — ^but he had evidently received 
too severe a shock to be fit for anything 
but perfect repose, for a good many 
hours to come. He hardly recovered 
himself enough to comprehend where he 
was, or who surrounded him." He 
mechanically consented to climb slowly 
and dizzily up stairs, helped by Ashton 
and the banister, the stranger mounting 
after; and to go to bed in a dark- 
ened room, where he presently fell fast 
asleep. Thereupon, the neat gentleman 
touched Ashton on the arm, and whis- 
pered that he should be glad to say 
a few words to him below. 

As soon as they were seated oppo- 
site to each other in the dining-room, 
the stranger opened his mouth — but 
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shut it again; then coughed, cleared 
his throat, and finally — taking the 
Toxeter Gazette out of his pocket, 
presented it to Ashton. The paper 
was all crumpled and soiled ; it had 
fallen out of the Lieutenant's lifeless 
hands into the dusty road, and the 
horse had set his hoof just on the 
place to which the neat gentleman 
pointed — making an apology for the 
du^. 

Ashton read: 

"On the 12th instant, aged 64, at 
Hartley Hall, in this county, the seat 
of her son, Grinston Hartley, Esq., 
deeply lamented and universally respected, 
Charlotte Joan, widow of the late 
Charles Hartley, Esq., and daughter and 
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co-heiress of the late Sir Coney Grin- 

ston, Bart.^ of Coney Court, Conis- 
combe, also in this county." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BLACK SHEEP. 



"My Mother," said Ashton's visitor, 
taking back the Toxeter Gazette^ with 
a befitting sigh; and added, "My name is 
Grinston Hartley." 

Whereupon Ashton made a civil in- 
clination of his head. 

"The patient upstairs, who has been 
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thrust on your hospitality in so painful 
a manner, is my only (surviving) 
brother, Robert Hartley. I feel that no 
apology I could offer would be suffici- 
ent, for this extraordinary intrusion, to 
yourself and the lady I had the 
honour of seeing just now." 

"My sister-in-law, Mrs. Ashton," said 
Montague. "I am her guest. But pray 
don't make any apology, or think it 
can be necessary." 

"You are too good. Still, I feel as 
if I owed you sdhie explanation of the 
strange circumstances imder which you 
foimd us in the road." 

. "Not at all," interposed Ashton, with 
his usual frankness and delicacy; "I 
come up just when Mr. Kobert Hartley 
is taken ill at our gate: we naturally 
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bring him in here. What explanation 
can possibly be necessary?" 

"You are too kind," said Mr. Hartley, 
But notwithstanding this courteous sup- 
pression of all curiosity respecting him and 
his, he observed, after a moment's silence, 
"I should prefer, if permitted, to tell you 
candidly the state of the case." 

"It shall be exactly as you wish, 
yourself," replied Ashton« 

Of course he had not sat some 
minutes opposite to Mr. Hartley without 
perusing him phrendlogically, and the 
result was not f ayourable. 

He said to himself, "I 4^n't like 
the look of him^ he has no top to his 
head. He hasn't the least conscientious- 
ness* I think he is a hypocrite; the 
more so for his poking his candour at 
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me. To be sure, we are all hypocrites 
for that matter, only more or less. 
But it's a shocking head! I wonder 
if I shall find a redeeming organ or two, 
presently. 

On his side Mr. Hartley had furtively 
examined Ashton, but not being acute, 
either by nature or science, had only 
discovered that he was certainly a well- 
conditioned gentleman, and probably clever, 
having a rather unpleasantly keen blue 
eye. Mr. Hartley himself, to a less keen 
eye, would merely have appeared a well- 
looking, fair-complexioned personage of 
seven or eight and thirty; having a pre- 
possessing exterior on the whole, bilious 
perhaps, at a second glance, but still quite 
agreeable and irreproachable — ^not a speck 
on him. 
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" My departed mother," began he, 
paused, and shut his eyes; very much 
as if he had drawn down his blinds, and 
was to be supposed weeping behind 
them. 

" My departed mother," resumed he, 
rather more briskly, pulling up his blinds, 
as if he had come back from the funeral, 
" consented to reside with me six years 
ago, when I became a widower, and to 
supply a mother's place to my infant 
son." 

To which Ashton said "Ah!" and 
thought it sounded like a bit of what 
affable critics call "this pleasing novel by 
a lady." 

"My excellent mother," continued Mr. 
Hartley, " had long suffered grievously 
from the thoroughly perverse disposition 
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of hor youngest son;" and he waved his 
hand towards the ceiling, to indicate 
Mr. Robert Hartley, who was asleep in 
Ashton's bed somewhere in that direc- 
tion. " Many years before she returned 
to take up her abode under my roof, 
she had been forced to silence the plead- 
ings of her maternal heart in his favour. 
He had no mercy on himself, or the 
family he disgraced, and was one on 
whom mercy was wasted." 

(" ^ Our fair authoress ' again," said 
Ashton to himself; "what a namby-pamby, 
unnatural way of telling me his brother is 
a scamp ! ") 

" Sir, this brother of mine has ex- 
hausted the patience of all belonging to 
him," said Mr. Hartley, beginning to speak 
much quicker, and as naturally as Ashton 
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could desire. " As long as I can re- 
member, he kept his family in hot water. 
He ran away from three schools before 
he was twelve years old. At twelve 
years old he ran away from home; his 
father advertised for him, and he was 
brought back, in rags, by a constable, 
who was handsomely rewarded. His father 
was a weak man, sir, and not all that 
a judicious mother could do, availed to 
counteract his excessive indulgence. My 
departed mother was a most superior 
being — a strong-minded, admirable per- 
son; but her youngest son was utterly 
incapable of appreciating such a parent. 
At last, one day, when he was fifteen 
years of age, he rephed to her calm 
remonstrances by a burst of appalling 
fury. Sir, in this fit of diabolical 
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rage, he accused his mother of hating 

him, and Cursed her horrible to 

relate, he cursed his mother!" 

("Why relate it!" thought Ashton.) 

"He cursed her," repeated Mr. Hartley, 
as if he liked the taste of it in his 
mouth. "He is always cursing and swear- 
ing at somebody . • . . you heard him swear 
at Me to-day." 

" I beg your pardon, I didn't," said 
Ashton. 

"Well, sir, he did — ^and he cursed his 
own mother," reiterated Mr. Hartley, as if 
he could not bear to have done with it. 
"And then he crowned that awful sin by 
going and hanging himself!" 

"Good heaven!" cried Ashton, astounded. 

"He went and hanged himself in the 
lumber-room," said Mr. Hartley, • with 
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solemn indignation. " His father soon 
found him, and cut him down — crying 
over him. A very weak man was his 
father, sir. Then even he at length per- 
ceived that there was nothing to be done 
with his unworthy favourite but to send 
him to sea. We don't happen to have 
any naval interest or connection whatever; 
but if we hadj it would have made no 
difference. Such as he are bom to go to 
the dogs. His father made him a large 
allowance, a ridiculous allowance, which he 
always exceeded, and squandered on his 
follies and vices. But he ceased personally 
to molest us for a long period; until my 
father's death, indeed, which occurred about 
twelve years ago. On that occasion he 
came away, I fancy without leave, from the 
flag-ship at Plymouth, and forced himself 
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in a maniacal state into my mother's 
(chamber and presence — not even respecting 
that place and time. He insisted on 
attending the funeral, in a state of in- 
decent agitation that *made the ceremony- 
like an Irish wake, sir! and brought the 
tongues of half the county upon us. 
Since that time we have seen nothing 
of him. But we knew he had sunk lower 
and lower, formed connections I will not 
sully my lips by particularising. And, in 
short,*' concluded Mr. Hartley, with a burst 
of natural feeling, "he is a reprobate, who 
SL»ems to have existed only to be the 
bane and torment of a highly respected 
family!" 

" Then you would not wish to go up- 
stairs and see how he is now?" asked 
Ash ton. 
VOL. I. I 
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" Certainly not : our meeting to-day was 
tt most unfortmiate accident. I was ob- 
liged to come into Seabay, to meet my 
man of business. My family seat is about 
eighteen miles oJBf, on this side of the 
town, and I could not anticipate the ill 
luck of meeting my brother (who ought 
to be at Mudditon), rambling up a lane 
in the opposite direction, at the very mo- 
ment I ride down it! It seems a fatality; 
though I might have foreseen, too, that 
where his duty does not lie, there he 
would probably be foimd." 

" The shock of suddenly learning his 
mother's death appears to have caused his 
illness," said Ashton. " He first became 
unwell in the reading-room, where he saw 
it in the Toxeter Gazette.^^ 

" Very likely, very likely," replied his 
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brother; "he has never had the least self- 
control or moral dignity." 

" Then you did not inform him of his 
mother's death?" said Ashton. 

" Sir ! did I insult my departed mother 
before she was cold in her grave!" cried 
Mr. Hartley, animated by a holy rage; "can 
you ask?" 

"I beg your pardon," answered Ashton, 
" I needed not, certainly." 

" On the contrary, I took care to sup- 
press the announcement in the papers, till 
the ceremony should be safely over before 
it appeared. And I have now issued 
orders to my servants to deny him admit- 
tance to my house^ should he present 
himself on any pretext, if they wish to 
keep their own places there. And hence- 
forth," cried Mr. Hartley, who had by this 

i2 
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time got, it mus^t be confessed, as ill a 
look into his countenance as a well- 
behaved gentleman can possibly exhibit, 
" henceforth Mr. Eobert Hartley is less 
than a stranger in my estimation. Five 
or six times, in the course of our lives, 
has he entreated my pardon for the 
grossest insults, the most abominable ca- 
lumnies, the most intolerable outrages — and 
each time, as a Christian, I have extended 
my forgiveness. But now — I beg your 
pardon, did you speak?" 

" Until seventy times seve^i times^^ Asliton 
was murmuring involuntarily; however he 
shook his head, and Mr. Hartley, whose 
holy rage did not quicken his perceptions, 
went on. 

"But now, sir, I have done with him! 
As a sacred duty to my departed mother. 
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1 take you to witness that I renounce 
my unworthy brother." 

"Will you come into the next room?" 
said Ashton, who had studied Mr. Hartley 
quite as long as he comfortably could, 
and without the consolation of discovering 
the redeeming organs of which he had 
been in search. 

Mr. Hartley immediately rose, cast a 
glance into the glass over the chimney- 
piece, adjusted his cravat, and accompanied 
Ashton calmly into the widow's presence. 

There, he was blandly complimentary, 
though with an affecting gravity in honour 
of his new mourning; gratefully consented 
to take a glass of wine; insinuatingly found 
out all he was curious to know about 
his hosts i and ventured to hope they should 
meet again under happier auspices. 
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His poor old family seat was not a 
hundred miles off — ^would they some day 
do him the honour to visit its verdant 
shades? 

Lonisa thon^thim a remaikablj amiable, 
slightly prosy person, and his frequent re- 
ference to his departed mother touched her 
very much. He was evidently of a most 
affectionate disposition. So she offered 
him her little hand, and quite pressed his 
chill fingers when he was bowing himself 
off, and assured him he might rely on her 
taking good care of his poor brother, and 
entreated him not to harass him.qplf on 
the subject. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

BREAKFAST AT MYRTLE COTTAGE. 

The kind-hearted folks at Myrtle Cottage 
visited their sick guest several times in 
the course of the evening. Always find- 
itig him fast asleep, they took care not 
to interfere with tired nature's sweet re- 
storer; but at last, placing a night-light, 
and something to eat and drink, in the 
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room, in case he should awake, they left him 
to his repose, and went to bed themselves. 

Ashton got up early as usual next 
morning; and before he went to bathe 
knocked softly at the door of his own 
proper bedroom, in which he had installed 
the sick stranger. 

The knock was immediately acknowledged 
by a "come in," and he entered. The 
Lieutenant had not been fairly awake more 
than ten minutes; just long enough to 
struggle out of his perplexity about where 
he was, and how he had got there. He 
remembered pretty distinctly that he had 
lost his senses in the lane, and had re- 
covered them in the Cottage ; also, being 
brought up there and put to bed by some 
good Samaritan, whose face he knew again 
as soon as he saw Ashton's. 
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But he was not in strong health, and 
felt shy, and very wretched, as thoughts 
of his brother, the fatal Toxeter Gazette^ 
and many cruel griefs, errors, and wrongs, 
pressed back on his weakened mind. He 
raised himself up, and his careworn face 
turned very red, as he stammered some- 
thing about being "grateful," and "ashamed." 
Ashton came and shook hands with hun, 
lioping he was better, and had wanted no- 
thing. 

"I — I am quite ashamed," said the poor 
Lieutenant again, in a trembling voice ; 
"you see I hadn't been well for a good 
while, and I couldn't stand much, and I had 
been up on duty for three nights running. 
But I'm quite well — quite well now, thank 
you; and I'll— I'll get up, I think." 

And he cast a look about the room 
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for his clothes, which were not visible ; 
nothing but his little old silver watch, 
which somebody had wound up for him, 
overnight, and which ticked familiarly on 
the dressing-table, 

"I'll send up the boy with your clothes," 
said Ashton, "if you really prefer getting 
up; but you look invalid enough to stay 
in bed and be nursed. My sister-inJaw 
and her right-hand woman will be disap- 
pointed of their prey, if you refuse to be 
slopped and petted awhile," 

"It is a great deal too much kindness — 
I really don't deserve it," said Eobert 
Hartley; and nervously put out his hand 
and took Ashton's, his wan grey eyes 
glistening; "but I think I would rather 
get up. I ought to be at Mudditon." 

"I'll send you your things directly," 
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said Ashton, "and hot water; and there's 
the bell, and rummage the drawers for 
anything you want. You're sure you 
can dress without help? Well, I shall 
find you downstairs when I come back 
from my swim, I daresay," 

With the Lieutenant's hot water and 
well-brushed uniform, came an invigorating 
cup of coffee with an egg in it; and 
when Ashton returned, Mr. Hartley was 
pacing the verandah before the open 
windows. His step had very little of 
the quarter-deck roll in it, and he 
looked out straight before him, with 
weaiy and wistful eyes. But he had 
picked a clove-pink, and every now and 
then put it to his nose with a faint 
look of momentary pleasure, Ashton 
joined him, and they walked about the 
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garden, till the widow and her suite 
should appear. 

On this beautiful blue summer morning 
the long shadows of trees and shrubs 
lay motionless, across the sunshine of 
the trim little lawn, and the dewy 
flower-beds looked like fresh nosegays. 
It was one of those green and flowery 
spaces, those delicious tiny pictures, which 
Nature, the absolute artist, only paints 
for us in England. Common enough 
there, more common than the ordered 
gardens great, which can be created by 
money in all lands. But these jewelled 
nooks, these precious little caskets, these 
proper English treasuries, he hidden in- 
numerable, under summer leaves, by Eng- 
lish roadsides only. And the latch of the 
garden-gate, that swings open so easily. 
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protects the sacredness of home better 
than my Lord's porter, behind the 
grand wrought-iron doors of the Show- 
place. 

This particular little garden extended 
on one side to the verge of the cliff, 
and a gravel path ran along it, fenced 
by shrubs and a paling. From this 
path there was a cheerful, charming 
view eastward, of the sea; the long reach of 
shingles; the beach-walk or parade of 
the little town, gay with coloured mov- 
ing specks; and the opposite range of 
those lofty dark-red cliffs, which, head- 
land after headland, designed the crescent 
of the bay. 

Beyond the farthest of these capes, a 
soft blue stain on the horizon marked 
that extreme point of the coast which 
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was visible only in the rare clearness of 
, some day like this. 

As the two gentlemen were contemplat- 
ing this pleasant scene, Ashton said, with a 
smile, 

"By the way, I have still to introduce 
myself to you; for, though we have met 
once or twice in the reading-room yon- 
der, I don't suppose you know my name 
is Ashton — ^Montague Ashton.'' 

"And mine is Robert Hartley," said 
the Lieutenant, who had been walking by 
his side very silently, smelling his clove- 
pink, and added: "But I daresay my brother 
told you so, yesterday?" 

"He did." 

Now seemed to have come Mr. Robert 
Hartley's turn to favour Ashton with a 
little candid brotherliness ; but he did 
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not take it, continuing to walk on 
silently, smelling his pink. 

Ashton was not surprised; perhaps 
because he had been hard at work 
on the new head that morning, be- 
fore its owner, by putting on the cap 
with the tarnished band, had uncon- 
sciously interfered with the researches of 
science. 

' But you need not have understood 
anything of bumpology to discover very 
speedily that Robert Hartley the repro- 
bated, and Grinston Hartley the re- 
spected, were black and white — ^London and 
Melbourne ! 

So that the course of conduct which 
would occur to Grinston as the natural 
one to piu'sue, would in all probability 
never suggest itself to Robert at all, and 
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rice versa. At any rate, it is certain 
that the Lieut^mnt did not take this 
opportunity to challenge Mi*. Ashton's sym- 
pathy, respecting his family differences, by 
any allusion to his departed mother, or by 
"candidly" abusing his only brother. 

Perhaps, because he had nothing to 
allege against so respectable a person ; 
but I am, I confess, led to the conclusion 
that Nature had given the soul of a gen- 
tleman to the one, and denied it to the 
other. " Which was which " must ever 
remain a matter of opinion. 

Presently the widow appeared, fresh and 
charming, at the open window of the 
dining-room, and little Helen trotted out 
of it to call her uncle and the guest in 
to breakfast. 

Louisa took the Lieutenant kindly by the 
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hand ; said she was very glad to see him, 
if he had not left his bed when he 
should have remained there patiently ; and 
they all sat down to breakfast. And 
the widow's tea was always very good ; 
probably because Tatt made it, and her 
mistress only poured it out. A little talk 
on indifferent matters took place during the 
repast. The Lieutenant did not say much; 
but when he was addressed, or when he 
did speak a few words, his face took a 
gentle and sweet expression, that atoned 
for its ruggedness. You could see the 
man's heart look from his face, and how 
simple and good it was — ^full, even now, 
of childlike wants and yearnings, bene- 
volent, affectionate, and half-broken. 

" You are fond of flowers ?" said the widow 
to him, observing the clove-pink by his plate. 

VOL, I. K 
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"Yes — very," rejoined he, brightening. 

Had he a garden at Mudditon? No — 
at least, nothing but a bit about as big 
as a pocket-handkerchief. But he had got 
a few flowers in it, and one very fine 
clump of heart's-ease, the Black Prince — 
of course she knew it — ^really black, with 
a spark like fire in the middle. He 
had seen a humming-bird's head like it in 
the West Indies. 

There was something touching in the 
poor gentleman's artless eagerness about his 
flower ! and he presently added, with much 
animation and simplicity : 

"How pretty and pleasant it is here, to 
be sure I Nothing so pleasant as to sit at 
breakfast in summer in a ground-floor 
room, with windows opening on a flower- 
garden, like this. That was always my 
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fancy when I used to build cottages in the 
ain" 

"Well," said Mrs. Ashton, "I hope 
you will sometimes come and enjoy your 
fancy here, Mr. Hartley, and not treat 
it like a cottage in the air; and my 
brother and I shall enjoy it with you. 
And I hope you will bring me just one 
of those precious Black Princes as soon as 
you can, or I shall be obliged to go to 
your flower-bed and steal it.'*^ 

So far from appearing gratified at this 
kind invitation and proposition from the 
lovely widow, Mr. Eobert Hartley^s coun- 
tenance fell, becoming as dismal as ever, 
and he made a very confused reply. 
They could not persuade him to stay more 
than an hour or two after breakfast. 
He insisted on walking to Mudditon, and 

k2 
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that to do SO under the July son would 
benefit his health. However, Ashton de- 
clared that, if he must go so soon, he 
himself should much like a long hot 
trudge also^ and the pleasure of ' Mr. 
Hartley's company, if his own were not 
disagreeable. He had never been to 
Mudditon, and had heard it was a curi- 
ously situated place. 

To which the Lieutenant replied in a 
troubled voice, that Mr. Ashton was very 
good, and that the weather was very 
hot, and that Mudditon was very ugly. 
But Ashton, really desirous to see him 
safe home, would not be rebuffed. 

So the widow bade him farewell very 
cordially; and Helen trotted in from the 
garden with a great nosegay, which she 
had commanded Dick, the boy, to cut 
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for her, and which the little lady co- 
quettishly presented to her uncle, stating 
in a whisper that it was for the sick 
jempselman. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TALK BY THE WAT. 

It was a hot walk to Mudditon, that July 
morning. 

But for some time the highway had an 
edge of coolness under thick-leaved and 
low-feathering branches, whose shadows lay 
black, like iron arabesques, on the white 
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glare of the road. But this, its hedgerows 
ending, still led inexorably up a high 
eastern hill, steep and bare of shade. And 
the top of the hill was a wide common, 
windless and shadowless, that seemed to 
shudder under the cruel eye of noon. But 
breezeless as it was, the air at that 
height was cooler, the smell of the trod- 
den turf was gratefully aromatic, and as 
the wayfarers turned about, westward, the 
beautiful view seemed to refresh them 
through their sense of sight. 

Below, the deep and narrow valley of 
Seabay, in a dazzle of noonshine, basked 
at the bottom of its green half-circle of 
hills. The little town drowsed and blinked in 
the sun by the sea, its grey church tower 
stood up and watched in the midst. Cot- 
tages and villas innumerable twinkled 
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among the woodlands on the parky slopes. 
Here and there, some zig-zag of the tiny 
river quivered lance-like between meadow 
trees. 

The bay, calm as the arch it reflected, 
was traversed by pale silvery pathlike 
streaks. Along the sands the retreating 
tide lan^idly rippled diamonds against 
the snn. A collier at anchor in the bay 
"sat double, ship and shadow,'* a line of 
black boats plying between itself and the 
beach. Some small craft crept across the 
middle distance, or lay there motionless. 
Faint phantasmal sails haunted the dreamy 
horizon. Past a straight reach of glaring 
shingle, the tall red cliffs reared themselves 
more grandly from their own deep and 
awful shadow in the sea, their precipices 
featured by broad masses of light and 
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(lark. These fell abruptly to a long low 
cape ; and above it, the softly fading line 
of furthest azure coast (a lakelike slip be- 
tween) was visible from this opposing 
height. 

Ashton descried a little tree that grew 
on the edge of the furze scrub, and 
under its shadow stuck into the ground 
the spike of the huge sketching um- 
brella with which he was prudently 
armed. Here he stretched himself out at 
full length, sheltering his head imder that 
scanty tent; and the Lieutenant followed his 
example, carefully depositing little Helen's 
nosegay beside him, • 

There had been some fragmentary conver- 
sation between them during their walk, but 
Ashton saw that his companion's mind was 
very much pre-occupied by painful thoughts, 
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and naturally referred their melancholy ab- 
sorption to his mother's death. 

Now the portrait of that deceased ma- 
tron, even sketched by the partial hand 
of her admiring son Grinston, had ap- 
peared to Ashton singularly unengaging — 
that is, positively repulsive. He respected 
all the more the filial genius of her son 
Robert, which could warm that cold image 
of maternity with its own life, and, as it 
were, extract rays of loveableness like sun- 
beams from that parental Cucumber, He 
did not worry his companion with attempts 
at indifferent conversation, but lay silently 
basking on his bac)^ with his arms over 
his head, and presently had floated into 
his beloved cloud-world of fantastic 
theories. 

He was roused by the Lieutenant's voice. 
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Mr. Hartley was sitting close to him in a 
lump, clasping his hands round his knees, 
and was saying, in his nervous way, that 
he had appeared very ungrateful to Mrs, 
Ashton, who had been so kind to him. 
She could not guess what he felt when she 
asked him to visit them often, and talked 
of going to see him, and interested her- 
self in his flowers, and was so — so ex- 
cessively good. He could not speak a word 
— ^but he ought — ^taking him in as they 
had done, and showing him such extra- 
ordinary kindness. Yes, he felt he ought 
to tell Mr. Ashton 

But here Ashton, who had raised him- 
self up on his elbow, and saw the ex- 
pression of a painful struggle on his face, 
interrupted him. 

"Pray, don't speak in this way, my dear 
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Mr. Hartley," said he; "no one with a 
spark of feeling themselves could impute 
to you any wsqit of sensibility. Do believe 
that my sister was thankful to be' of the 
least use to you, in the accident that 
brought us together. And we both wish 
to offer you our sincere sympathy in your 
affliction, if you will accept it on so short 
an acquaintance." 

"But you don't know," said the Lieuten- 
ant, in a broken voice, and with his face 
in his hands — "I — ^I think you can't know 
how little I deserve itl" 

And after a pause, always covering his 
face, he continued in a rush of passionate 
feeling, that was evidently part of his 
nature, though habitually smothered: 

"I have been wrong all my life, and a 
miserable dog most of it. I deserve all 
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my misery, Mr. Ashton, for I committed 
great crimes in my youth. What good is 
it that I repented directly and ever since? 
None; I know it is useless: there's no 
pardon for some sin. That was what 
she — ^what all of them but my father 
said; and my poor father was too tender 
to me always, I know. My poor father, 
my dear father! But it's all true. I 
committed one awful sin, and went and 
crowned it by another. It can't be got 
over or sponged out. It's a dreadful fact 
that has crushed me — as it ought; yet I 
can't always submit to the consequences. 
I deserved, as they said, to be an outcast 
from home, treated as a pariah, and to 
forfeit family affection. I know that — ^yet 
I can't always submit. Yesterday only, 
how I broke out against my brother 1 I 
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had no right — no right I I should claim nothing 
from him or anyone. But it seemed 
so hard — it was so horrible for me to see 
that first in a newspaper, like any stranger. 
To know she was gone, gone without 
forgiving me, and no hope, not a ray 
left for me now. My punishment seems 
greater than I can bear!" 

His voice broke into a convulsive sob. 

"My dear Mr. Hartley," said Ashton, 
much affected, to the poor agitated Lieu- 
tenant, " let me say this is a morbid state 
of mind in you, induced by bodily weak- 
ness and a recent severe shock." 

The Lieutenant took his hands from 
his haggard face, with the tears rolling 
down it, and said in a hoarse whisper, 

"^ Cursed be he that curseth hia father 
or his mother^ I cursed my mother when 
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I was fifteen years old; and she is dead, 
and she never told me she forgave 
me. 

"Wicked old hag!" was Ashton's un- 
spoken comment. But he said kindly, 
"I won't enter now on theological ques- 
tions, or try to persuade you that you are 
not taking a Christian view of the case. 
But I must express my opinion, that 
' if any one has caused your sensitive 
mind to apply this particular verse out of 
the Old Testament to your own circum- 
stances, it cannot have been a Christian. 
Any one doing this, for any purpose, has 
been guilty of the most hellish cruelty; 
guilty of a crime a million times blacker 
than yours, I feel convinced, in the sight 
of our pitiful Creator." 

The Lieutenant, listening wistfully, shook 
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his head. "Facts are stubborn things," 
said he. 

Ashton went on with irrepressible indigna- 
tion, speaking rather to himself than his 
companion : 

"A boy! almost a child! a boy of 
fifteen, hardly cognizant of the meaning 
of what he uttered! A boy evidently 
passionately affectionate by nature, starved 
and mad with hunger for affection, which 
was a necessity of his moral existence — 
stung to frenzy by the lack of it! That 
the frantic expression of this child should 
have been made an instrument of . torture, 
a ton-weight to crush him, a scourge to 
fetch blood, through all the best years of 
his life! and by his own — ^why, it passes 
all the tales of Jesuitical cruelty ever dinned 
into our Protestant ears!" 
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Ashton checked himself forcibly. He, 
in his turn, Remembered another, holier 
text, which says, "Blessed are the peace- 
makers ! " He must add no fuel to family 
lieartburnings. 

" That is how I view the matter," added 
lie, presently, in a quieter tone ; y^ of course, 
according to my own particular organiza- 
tion, my temperament and turn of thought. 
But I was wrong to express myself so 
strongly. I propose we walk on." 

As they proceeded across the hill-top, 
Ashton said, pursuing some train of thought 
aloud, 

"It strikes me that a lot of mischiev- 
ous fallacies have got into our flock of 
tame sayings — ill-weeds among our pot-herbs. 
For instance, ^ Facts are stubborn things.' 
People often quarrel, and fight, and miir- 
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der one aitother^ just because facts are sup- 
posed to be inevitably * stubborn' things. 
Sometimes they are, but not necessarily. A 
great many facts are as plastic as putty. 
All a fact must be, is positive, actual, not 
to be anyhow got rid of. But the first thing 
each man does with a fact is to stow it 
in his cranium, where, if it's a putty fact, 
it takes the shape of the cavities, which 
are not exactly alike in any two 
skulls." 

"Well," said the Lieutenant, smiling a 
little, "I accuse a fellow in a crowd of 
filching my purse, and it's found up his 
sleeve. Shouldn't you call that a stubborn 
factr 

" It's a fact — ^it's not stubborn." 

"No?" said the Lieutenant, incredu- 
lous. 
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"Don't you see?" quoth Ashton, ear- 
nestly, with a peculiar nervous depression 
of one eyebrow habitual to him ; " it 
takes divers shapes. To you it's a legal 
proof of crime. To the pickpocket, it's a 
misfortune. But I'm a zealous preacher, 
who has witnessed the transaction. My 
purse is all right in my trowsers' pock- 
et. I seize the fact ; I make an in- 
verted tub of it% I mount upon it, 
and exhort you to love the thief dearly, 
to resign your purse to him, and to 
entreat his acceptance of your watch 
also. It's the old chameleon fable : the 
Fact is the chameleon, A's got a 
green mind, and the fact looks green 
in it : B's got a black mind, and 
the fact appears as black as a coal there. 
Don't you see?" 

l2 
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By this time they had got across 
the common, and were descending the 
other side of the hill by a stony 
lane, into a dell-like hollow with a tiny 
village in it. Not Mudditon, which was 
two hills farther off, and on the beach ; 
while this was a little rural colony, 
nested among orchards high above the 
sea. 

But the hottest and heaviest of their 
toil was over. Beyond Dipdon nothing 
but bowery green lanes winding softly 
up and down; then a sudden turn 
to the right^ and presently an abrupt 
descent -between hewn xocks into Mud- 
diton. 

They had been silent again for some 
time, but now the Lieutenant stopped short 
and said, unexpectedly, 
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"Mr. Ashton — ^I ought to have told 
you — ^I ought to have told your kind 
sister — ^I'm a married man." 

Ashton was surprised, because it had 
never happened to occur to him that the 
Lieutenant might have a wife ; but 
he was chiefly struck by the singular shy- 
ness that seemed to have made a difficulty 
of the announcement. 

"Fm very glad to hear it," said he, 
smiling; "with an Englishman marriage 
often means a great deal that's happy 
and comfortable. I consider the Wife a 
purely English institution. I hope you'll 
do me the honour to introduce me to 
Mrs. Robert Hartley not to-day per- 
haps, but some other : TU come another 
time." 

" No, no 1 " cried Hartley, " I would 
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much rather — ^I beg your pardon, pray 
come now." 

And he marched down the cut with 
great strides, that left Ashton nothing to 
do but to run after him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE lieutenant's CORNER HOUSE. 

One could not easily find a drearier fish 
ing village than Mudditon. Amidst perhaps 
the richest natural scenery in the island, 
it sprawled there in mud and exasperating 
shingle, at the bottom of its horse-shoe of 
red cliffs, without a charm but that whicl;^ 
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sea and sky could give it. Yet who shall 
say that this is nought? 

" Come down here !" Nature might chaunt 
to her protesting lover; "it is easy to 
sit at my feet yonder, suh tegmine fagi^ 
among the pleasant hollows or the thymy 
slopes. Come dwell with me and be my 
love, at Mudditon ! Here will I not trick 
myself in my bravery, like a bride at her 
feast : here shalt thou see nought under 
the sky but a waste of water, smooth or 
stormy, and the sBadows .of the hours of the 
daylight as they move round the semi-circling 
rocks. Here if thou canst find me fair thy 
love is true. And this shall be thy test." 

Hartley and Ashton went right through 
the sweltering and evil-odoured village, with 
its swarms of squalid women and children; 
and came out on the broad sea-marge of 
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rough shingle, covered with boats and nets, 
and smelling of pitch, stale fish, and dead 
seaweed. 

The stone station-house was built a few 
yards above high water-mark, and distinguished 
by the tall flag-staff alongside it. Our 
coastguard Lieutenant, however, turned his 
back on this object, and nodded towards a 
little white house to the west of it, saying, 
"I live therer 

It was the last (seaward) of a row of 
little one-storied white houses. There was 
something queer in its shape, which caused 
it to look niched into the rest like a comer 
cupboard. The part that appeared to be 
the front had a single window above, and 
a glass door, all on one side, below. The 
window had a green shade over it, like a 
weak eye. 
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Before this unimposing fa9ade Ashton 
recognized that garden-plot ^Hhe size of a 
pocket-handkerchief," in which the Black 
Princes deigned to sun their royalty, and 
which was so full of all kinds of common 
flowers that it looked like a kaleidoscope 
pattern. This palette-like space of colour 
was enclosed by a low paling, painted 
green, with a wicket gate close to the 
bouse, as if in order that the few feet of. 
pebble path should trench on the flower 
space as ..little as possible. 

The glass door opened inward, right 
against the steep stairs, although on the 
other side there was only a blank wall. 
And right in front, just the width of the 
staircase from your nose, yawned the 
kitchen portal. So that when the glass 
door was opened you could only get up 
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stairs by shutting it again, which you ac- 
complished by going half way into the kitchen 
to do it. 

While that door was open, all communica- 
tion was cut ofif between the lower world 
and the inhabitants of the chamber with 
the weak eye. Objections might be made 
to this style of domestic architecture, but, 
after all, they were not' insuperable. 

Hartley and Ashton opened the glass 
door, advanced upon the kitchen, wheeled 
round, shut the door, and climbed upstairs. 

They came into a pretty little cool par- 
lour enough, pleasantly darkened by the 
projecting shade. It was humbly furnished, 
but arranged with that nicety and order 
so dear to a seaman. There were hanging 
shelves of books, coloured drawings of 
ships, and a sketch of a Family Seat, on 
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the walls; pots of flowers on the window 
sQl. On a round table with its clean 
faded cover, stood a glass of fresh^cut 
flowers, beside the Lieutenant's old brass- 
clamped desk. Ashton was struck by a 
splendid tiger-skin which lay on the little 
horsehair sofa, and was examining it when 
Hartley, who had gone down stairs again, 
came into the room accompanied by a 
very handsome young woman. To her 
he said on entering, " Mr. Ashton, 
Ellen ;" and added with great distinct 
ness to Ashton, taking her hand, "My 
wife." 

His manner was as gentle but much 
less shy than usual, as an honest shy man 
often is when fulfilling some serious 
duty. 

Mrs. Robert Hartley struck Ashton 
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as the handsomest woman he had ever 
seen. Rather tall, and extremely well 
shaped, with round white arms, and small 
wrists, fully displayed by the rolled back 
sleeves of her dark cotton gown. Her 
skin was fine and fair, her face rather a 
long oval, the chin perhaps a little too 
massive, the nose slightly aquiline, and like 
ivory, with beautifully shaped nostrils. 
Those who like a little cherry mouth might 
have thought hers too large, but its shape 
was perfect, the edge of the under lip as 
sharply defined as a statue's, and the 
colour trenchant from the softest white to 
the most intense red. Her eyes were 
beautiful, of a dark grey, the imder lid 
slightly discoloured; not deep and myste- 
rious, but full, sharp, and observant — ^not at 
all tender, Ashton then thought. He ad- 
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mired the development of her perceptive 
organs, found her head verjr shapely, with 
its thick folded locks of ashen blonde, and 
might have considered her face a little 
sensual, but for the remarkably intelli- 
gent form of her browk She appeared 
about twenty-three or twenty-four years 
old. 

As soon as Ashton looked at her, and 
heard her speak, he understood the embar- 
rassment that had puzzled him in the 
Lieutenant's manner, and also the tone in 
which he hastened to name her as his 
f^wife." There seemed something equivocal 
about this beautiful young woman in her 
present position, that required the voucher 
of that announcement. She was evidently 
not what is called a "lady," though her 
type was very fine. When she spoke, her 
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charm (to an educated listener) partly van- 
ished. Her voice was not unmusical^ but 
her language and pronunciation were in- 
correct and vulgar. She jumbled her h's 
in thanking Ashton for having behaved so 
kind to Mr. Hartley (as he had been 
telling of her); she should have been 
alarmed about him, but he was so often 
detained of nights. He had hard work 
early and late sometimes, and enjoyed 
but poor health. And she hoped Mr. 
Ashton would stop and dine after his hot 
walk. 

Her manners were not ungraceful, though 
rather affected. It was the feminine ele- 
gance badly self-educated. 

Ashton was going to decline this invita- 
tion, but the Lieutenant seconded it with 
an evident wish that it should be accepted. 
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" Do, pray do,^ said he ; " and when it 
gets cooler, I can walk part of the way 
back with you, by the shingles." 

Mrs. Robert Hartley looked at her 
beautiful bare arms with an unembarrassed 
laugh, and said she must go back to her 
kitchen, and see after the dinner. Mr. 
Hartley had brought her up in such a 
hurry, she forgot even to pull down her 
sleeves. But she couldn't trust anything 
to the girl; — and so saying, she vanished. 
There was no vulgarity in the rolled-up 
sleeves, or personal attention to the cooking, 
and a positive absence of it in her freedom 
from false shame about the matter. To 
speak of her as of a picture, the forms 
seemed all good, but partly spoiled by bad 
colour. 

Ashton settled it in his own mind that 
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the Lieutenant, affectionate, but deprived 
of family ajffection, unhappy, poor, and 
reckless had taken to wife this beautiful 
daughter of the people; partly for her 
beauty's sake, perhaps, but probably also 
for some attaching qualities thot might 
promise to solace his existence* 

Dinner was excellently cooked, and 
neatly served in the little parlour, by the 
hands of the small servant-girl. Then Mrs, 
Robert Hartley, in a fresh light cotton 
gown, a clean collar, and her lovely hair 
smoothed into satin reflections, came in and 
seated herself with her husband and their 
guest, 

A couple of hours after, Ashton and his 
host set off to walk back to Seabay, by 
the beach, under the cliffs. 

Hartley first gathered every one of his 
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dear Black Princes, and put them Into a 
])aper cornucopia. When he parted with 
Ashton, at the end of an hour's talk that 
had floated their acquaintance into friend- 
ship, he sent on his little treasure to Mrs. 
Ashton, not disguising an artless |Mide in 
the gift. 
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. CHAPTER X, 

THE widow's opinion OF MR. HARTLEY. 

When the widow came In from her evening 
walk, she found Ashton sitting in the 
verandah smoking a cigar. She liked the 
smell of tobacco, she said ; dear Willie 
used to smoke* So she sat down in the 
other comer of the rustic bench, and asked 
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her brother-in-law about. Mr. Robert Hartley 
and Mudditon. She expressed much kindly 
interest in the coastguard officer; said 
his poor sad face haunted her: no doubt 
he had behaved wrongly to his mother 
and brother (Ashton had repeated to her 
the fraternal narrative), but he had evidently 
suffered so much, that she thought all 
might now be forgiven and forgotten ; and 
his brother seemed so very amiable a 
person, it most likely would. * 

Meantime she hoped he would often 
come over to them, as she had asked him 
to do. He seemed so fond of a flower- 
garden, and it would be a change from 
that Mudditon place, which was such a 
wretched hole, Tatt told her Dick said. 
And he must be so lonely there, poor 
fellow ! 
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"Well," said Ashton, "not lonely exactly: 
he's married." 

"Married!" 

And thereupon Ashton described Mrs. 
Robert Hartley, and said she certainly 
was as handsome a woman as he had 
ever seen. 

"Horrid creature!" cried Mrs. Ashton. 
"How can you, Montague?' 

"Can I what?" said Ashton, aston- 
ished. 

"Why, of course you don't believe she's 
his wife?" 

"How curious women are," remarked 
Ashton, half-smiling; "it never even 
occurred to me to doubt it. He 
introduced her to me distinctly as his 
wife." 

"Of course he did, as a blind. Ah, my 
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dear Montague," continued the widow 
solemnly, " T have seen a good deal of 
the world, and, I am sorry to say, 
know only too much of its wicked 
ways." 

"The deuce you do!" thought Ashton; 
but he only puffed out a long wreath of 
smoke, under cover of which he composed 
his risible muscles before he said, 

"But what makes you think the Lieu- 
tenant told me a falsehood?" 

" Oh !" replied Louisa, " the kind of 
woman you described !" 

"I only said she was excessively beau- 
tiful, and evidently not a lady. But 
many men have married beneath their 
own grade." 

"Ahl well, I am convinced of what I 
say. And, besides, why did he look 
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guilty when I asked him to come here, 
and offered to go and see him?" 

^' He looked embarrassed, certainly* But 
j;hat was probably from a painful con- 
sciousness that you might decline to know 
his wife, as so much your inferior in 
point of education and breeding. At 
least, that is my inference." 

" Ah ! well, we won't talk about it. 
But your description of the woman is 
enough. A great bold thing like that ! 
Yet she has contrived to bewitch even 
you." 

"Even me!" cried Ashton, with a hearty 
laugh ; " are my organs of Resistance so 
developed?" 

"I mean," said the widow, k)oking 
severe, "that you are more . fastidious 
than most men. I am sorry to say I 
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Iiave found their standard of female ex- 
ijellence very low. Nine men out of 

ten irrefer bad women to good. I have 
Ktu^lied your sex a good deal, Montague, 
and know them better than you may 
fancy." 

It is always ' some innocent little woman 
h'ke widow Louisa^ with her guarded 
drawing-room existence, her twenty-two 
years, and her soft childlike face, that 
»ays these things. 

"Well," said Ashton, "seriously, Louisa, 
I can assure you that I am certain 
Mrs. Robert Hartley has a right to that 
name. Her husband told me the whole 
story, and I have no reason to suppose 
he does not wish me to repeat it to 
you. She was the wife of a sail- 
maker employed in the dockyard at Ply- 
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mouth, and they had a house in Devon- 
port, in which Mr. Hartley lodged at one 
time. He was ill there, and she nursed 
him very kindly. Her husband was 

a drunkard, and often beat her. Robert 
Hartley several times saved her from his 
brutal violence. But he assured me 
he then had no stronger feeling for her 
than compassion. At last, during his 
absence, her husband died suddenly — was 
killed by an accident — and then he 
married her. I should say that her 
attachment to him, induced at first by 
gratitude, and then his own gratitude for 
her attachment, and a sense of loneliness, 
were what brought about the marriage. 
It is certainly not an unhappy one 
for him, but the source of all his com- 
fort. However, married they are, you 
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may depend on it; so that I hope yon 
will receive the poor Lieutenant here, 
and }h3 gracious to him; even if yon don't 
think pr«i[)er to associate with his wife.** 

"My dear brother/' said the widow, 
who ba^l heA time to. get over her little 
tirivatc feminine annoyance at the beauty of 
MrM. l{ol)ert Hartley, "I shall be very glad 
U) see the poor man whenever he will 
(jomis I told him so, and you know 
I am not a changeable person. And 
al)out knowing her — by-and-bye, that is, 
when I deliberately make any new ac- 
(juaintance, and if we stay here — ^I will 
just do whatever you advise me to do. 
You are, and ought to be, my guide 
and counsellor, as well as best friend now. 
And I shall never, I hope, go counter 
to your advice in anything, as long as I 
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live. I should be an ungrateful wretch 
if I didn't feel and say this." 

" You feel and say a great deal 
more than I deserve, Louisa," said Ash- 
ton; and then changed the course of 
the conversation by going into the drawing- 
room, and bringing out the Lieutenant's 
cornucopia of Black Princes. 

"He cut off every man of them 
for you," said he; "there's not a royal 
highness left in his plot." 

"How kind!" said the widow, much 
pleased. "I am sure, whatever faults he 
may have, be has the same go6d heart 
as his brother " 

"Humph!" said Ashton, 

"I daresay Mr. Hartley will call 
again soon," pursued Louisa. "I thought 
him an extremely nice , person ; his manly 
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grief at the loss of his mother was 
quite touching. He is certainly less 
plain than the poor dear forlorn-look- 
ing Lieutenant." 

"Yes. He's fat, and well-liking," said 
Ashton. "But it's a horrid way one 
gets into of pecking at one's fellow- 
creatures. I suppose he lias his redeeming 
points, like the rest of us." 

" You don't like him !" cried the widow, 
surprised. 

"No," said Ashton. "I prefer the forlorn 
Lieutenant." 

And a silence ensued. Ashton fell 
into a cogitation about the two Hart- 
leys, the beautiful Mrs. Robert, wives, 
and marriage in general. 

At length he propounded the following 
query to the widow: 
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"I say, Louisa, should you think it 
better to marry a person one likes, or a 
person one dislikes?" 

Widow Louisa laughed; but Ashton re^ 
mained quite grave, 

"As far as I can judge," said he, 
" I should say it would be better and 
safer to dislike the person you marry. 
Doli't you see? The rule is, that you 
pitch your standard too high, or too 
low; think too well or too ill of peo- 
ple, till you are intimate with them. 
Then the revulsion is sure to be equally 
unjust each way; excessive admiration is 
apt to become excessive disgust, and 
vice versa. So that it really seems safer to 
begin, as Mrs. Malaprop says, with a little 
aversion." 

The widow laughing, as she generally did. 
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when her brother-in-law blew his theory- 
bubbles, went away into the drawing- 
room by the open window, and put 
the Black Princes up to their necks in a 
glass of water. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mtl. ASHTON LOSES HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

It is nearly two years since the Ash- 
tons went to live at Seabay, in Myr- 
tle Cottage, and they are living there 
still. The widow likes the pretty, quiet 
place, and there is nothing to attract 
her more in any other. After a few 
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months^ the Rector called on her, and 
villas, cottages, and terraces followed the 
Reverend example. The lovely widow 
is popular, and considered extremely in- 
teresting — ^perhaps all the more that she 
generally declines Seabay invitations, 
even to the smallest of tea-parties, al- 
though she is charming and kind to 
everjbody who \dsits her. Ashton is 
not stationary, but often visits her myr- 
tle bower. He has been in London 
now for some weeks, paying a visit 
to an old friend. He is glad that 
the poor little woman is recovering her 
natural youthfid spirits, and is very 
civil to all their new acqaintance, who 
enliven her secluded existence. He is 
supposed to be deeply, though silently, 
attached to the Rector's second daughter 
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Eliza, to whom he lent a volume of 
poetry, in which some stanzas of an 
amatory tendency, commencing, " Those 
eyes of blue," are wildly pencil-marked. 
Miss Eliza Lipley has eyes of blue. Not 
that Ashton is conscious of that circum- 
stance, or that the pencil-marks are 
of his making. Could they have been 
scored by the trembling hand of young 
Octavius Bibs, by whom the book was 
previously borrowed? Octavius is a youth 
of eighteen, frantically in love with his 
sister's governess, a fishy-eyed lady of 
thirty-five. 

The only visitor at Myrtle Cottage 
whom Ashton does not receive with a 
very cordial greeting, is Mr, Hartley of 
Hartley Hall. Commodious as his family 
seat is, that gentleman appears to find 
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one beside the lovely Mrs. Ashton very 
comfortable also ; for he trots the ei^teen 
miles of hilly road from one to the other 
pretty often, 

Ashton does not like him at all better 
than he did the first time he perused 
his head; and has never discovered those 
reifeeming organs that his charitable philo- 
sophy will not altogether deny him. Robert 
Hartley visits them at much rarer intervals, 
notwithstanding that Mudditon is but five 
or six miles off. 

The coastguard Lieutenant continues to 
live at his dismal station, in his queer 
little house, with his beautiful housewife, 
and his summer friends the flowers — very 
poor, quiet, and uncomplaining. 

He told Ashton long ago that ever 
since liis father died he had not received 
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the least assistance from his family. He 
added, very simply and candidly, that his 
father had made him a liberal allowance, 
which he had recklessly rather than ex- 
travagantly outrun, and had paid his debts 
more than once. "So that I have not 
the least right to expect to be helped 
now." 

Mrs, Ashton has never yet seen Mrs. 
Eobert Hartley. Her husband has, far 
from pushing her forward, sensitively drawn 
her back from any opening to their per- 
sonal acquaintance. Things are thus, in and 
about Seabay. 

Ashton has been away, as I said before, 
about six weeks, but has returned rather 
unexpectedly this fine evening of latter 
May. He walks in as usual from the 
verandah, through the drawing-room win- 
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dow; and the first thing he beholds is 
the back of a head by no means unknown 
to him, a head painful to his feelings 
as a phrenologist and a philanthropist, 
a head that is all back and no top— 
the head of Mr. Hartley, of Hartley 
Hall. 

The body of that respected gentleman 
is snugly dividing the sofa with Mrs. 
Ashton, who sits opposite to him at her 
end of it, looking sweeter, fresher, dain- 
tier than ever. 

Ashton notices this, and that she has 
left off her deep mourning weeds. Her 
black silk dress is illumined by white lace 
and lilac ^ribbons, and her brown curls 
cluster once more about her girlish face. 
She is talking and listening to Mr. Hartley 
with a soft pink on her cheeks, and her 
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lovely robin eyes shine bright as ever. 
She starts up at the apparition of her 
brother-in-law, and runs to him holding 
out both her hands^ glad to see him, and 
telling him so. 

How different from that woe-begone, for- 
lorn Uttle figure, every young charm 
drowned in tears, stifled in crape and 
crimped muslin, which met him with 
the same gesture, which ran to his 
brotherly heart for shelter not quite two 
years ago! 

I don't know that Ashton, who is a 
philosopher, feels any pain at the thought 
that his brother is wept no longer. I be- 
lieve he has no high-screwed ^ notions of 
female delicacy on this point. He has 
often said that he thought the nun-widow 
system a bad one to encourage; that 
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nothing could be more natural, or less to 
be deprecated, than for a young woman, 
who has sincerely loved one husband, to 
take another when death has robbed her 

4 

of her first companion, and time has 
brought her its infallible consolation. Attach- 
ing blame to such an act he has called a 
kind of sour censure, that he is directly 
opposed to. 

He has often said that people in this 
civilized world have a method of making 
one another uncomfortable, by exacting un- 
natural superhuman sacrifices to false, over- 
strained notions of duty and delicacy — a 
method that is ^ne of all the means we 
take to increase the friction of social 
nuujhinery, and engender misery and 
hypocrisy. 

He has always declared his decided 
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opposition to this fanatical kind of social 
religion. So that, with these opinions, he 
is, I am sure, capable of sincerely rejoicing 
to see his brother^s young widow consoled 
and bright again. Only, why is it this 
Mr. Hartley, with his shocking head, and 
his smooth florid face, and his smooth, 
florid speech, that must be William's sue- 
cesser? 

Why must she decline from Hyperion 
to this satyr? He recalls his hand- 
some young brother, when they parted 
for ever, twelve years ago, on the deck 
of the Indiaman. He feefe the loving 
grip of his hand, he sees the tears in 
the boy's good kind eyes, the quiver 
of his lip ; he hears his last good- 
bye broken into a sob ... . and he 
touches Mr. Hartley's extended fingers. 
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and he looks in his cunning pale eyes^ 
and he listens to his voice^ artificially 
smoothened, in a sort of angry dream. 
Not angry with Louisa, but vaguely 
vexed with fate. For he sees at a 
glance that this marriage is to be; that 
Louisa has promised, or will shortly 
promise, to take Mr. Hartley, of 
Hartley Hall, for her second husband. 
He has seen it afar off these 
six months past ; now he sees it 
closer. Well, may she be happy! may 
he be better than his head! Ah, what a 
head William had ! — ^and again and again 
as he sits there facing the widow, 
he sees the husband of her past side 
by side with the husband of her 
future ! How could she ! — how could 
she ! 
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All of a sudden he finds that he 
is waxing unjust and cruel to her, that 
he is savagely quoting Hamlet and Rich- 
ard the Third at her, in his heart. He 
gets up to go and recover his philosophy, 
and listen to his guardian-angels (those 
twain you wot of), away from that 
which irritates him in spite of their 
divine whisperings. 

"I will come down again in ten 
minutes, " says Ashton ; " I hope you 
will give me some tea. Where's 

Helen r 

"Out with Tatt and Mr. Hartley's 
Edward. You haven't seen little Ned. 
Such a beautiful boy! Come down 
soon, de€ir Montague." 

And even as he walks up-stairs, he 
hears himself mutter, " Shallow, changing 
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— woman!" and breaks o£f into a pro- 
longed whistle of vexation, at him- 
self. 

When Ashton is alone with his sister- 
in-law, the evening after Mr. Hartley's 
departure, he fully expects that she 
will announce to him the coming event. 
He is mistaken. She is cheerful, ani- 
mated, charming, affectionate to him; but 
there is no hesitation, no embarrassment, 
no sentence begun and not ended — it 
is plain she has as yet no delicate 
avowal to make or withhold. She tells 
him gaily all the Seabay chit-chat, and 
listens to his London news. When she 
leaves him to go into the verandah 
and smoke his crowning cigar, he hears 
her, as she runs lightly upstairs to bed. 
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break out into a little song. She is happy 
again! But this time is it through love or 
vanity ? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LITTLE HELEN INTERBUPT8 CONVERSATION. 

A FEW days after, Helen's birthday 
arrived. She was five years old. She 
was a joyous, pretty little thing — eager, 
excitable, sweet-tempered, intellectual. She 
was an active, restless sprite, like almost 
every healthy child; precocious, like most 
only children; reading was already a 
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passion — a story-book quieted her wildest 
mood, like a charm. Reading story- 
books appeared to her surely the best 
thing there was to do in the 
world. 

The worst, without any doubt, must 
be that lamentable hemming, of which 
mamma already exacted two inches per 
diem. 

On this birthday Mr. Hartley brought 
her a present; she received it with a 
burst of tears: it was a work-box. 
She had never taken to him kindly, but 
from that moment she considered him the 
open enemy of her peace, and placed him 
in the category of those wicked magi- 
cians who are chiefly occupied in op- 
pressing youthful princesses — Unkymonky 
representing the good genius who in- 
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variably takes their part. Helen dearly 
loved her uncle — ^but the child adored 
her mother. Her nncle's birthday-gift 
consoled her for the malice she as- 
cribed to the wicked magician's : it was 
a new volume of fairy-tales. When 
Helen got a new story-book, she in- 
stantly, then and there, whenever and 
wherever it was, began to read it; 
and never left off, unless compelled, till 
she had reached the last word. 

Then she gave a deep sigh, and came 
up out of the literary gulf, serious ang 
thoughtful for a while, like a Uttle diver 
laden with new ideas for pearls. Helen 
had a curious fancy about a study. On 
either side of the fireplace, in the cottage 
drawing-room, there were niches, filled up, 
as is common in homely little homes like 
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Myrtle Cottage, by cupboards with doors. 
One of these lower closets was empty, and 
this Helen adopted for her favourite read- 
ing hook. 

Why it pleased the child to seek that 
hole, and, half-shutting the door, to fit 
herself in there, her back to the wall, her 
knees as high as her nose, to read her 
story-books, from the first page to the 
last, who can tell? 

Can the wisest man or the tenderest 
mother fathom the mystery of a child's 
mind, or more than blindly guess at its 
inexpressible passionate fancies, joys, and 
despairs I 

So Helen carried her uncle's precious 
present to her singular den, crept in, en- 
sconced herself as in a berth on board 
ship, and opened the book on her knees. 
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There never was any Qaeen on her throne 
half 80 happy as little Helen in her iMde^ 
at that moment of her fifth birthday ! 
When she first took possession of her 
cupboard there was no one in the nx»n; 
but presently the widow came in from the 
garden, accompanied by Mr. Hartley. 

Helen kept very still, with a vague idea 
that the wicked magician would somehow 
wreck her happiness if he espied her. 

She went on reading; "The fairy drew 
from beneath her robe of silver gauze a 
small bag of crimson velvet, filled with 
the most delicious dried sweetmeats and 
brilliant fruits, spun round with wreaths of 
sugar-candy." 

Helen gave a little sigh of pleasure, 
and saw the crimson velvet bag quite 
plain. Mamma had a green one. Oh I if it 
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could be filled with macaroons and com- 
fits! 

"But when the Queen examined them, 
what bore the appearance of sugar-candy 
was in reality diamonds; and in place of 
pips, each preserved orange enclosed pearls 
of surprising value." 

"Pearls and diamonds are nothing but 
stones," thought little Helen ; " Unkymonky 

said so I'd rather have had real oranges 

and things, after all." 

As she looked off her book to make 
this mental commentary, she observed that 
the wicked magician was sitting quite close 
to her mamma, and whispering (which 
Helen called shu-shuing) ; that he had 
got hold of her mamma's' hand, and that 
her mamma's face was red, as if she had 
done something naughty, and Mr. Hartley 

VOL. I. 
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had found it out. Only he didn't look 
angry, and he had something in his other 
hand. What? Miss Mouse peeped out of 
her hole, with bright brown eyes. 

"Oh, it's a ring! — such a pretty 
shiny ring! — ^and he wants to give it to 
manmia, just as if it was her birthday! 
Why won't she have it? Why does she 
shake her head? What does make mamma 
look so red and funny?" 

But Helen soon got tired of peeping — 
the scene in real life was not half so 
interesting as her fairy-tale. She was 
ready to return to the wonderful bag, 
when-— oh, there was Mr. Hartley saying 
his prayers to mamma! and oh, mamma 
crying !" 

"Mamma! mamma!" Little Helen, tum- 
bling out of her cupboard, hurled herself 
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at the astonished pair. '^ Mamma, mamma, 
don't cly!" 

She wept herself; she sobbed, she trem- 
bled with excitement; her little flaming 
face was convulsed with grief and rage ; 
with two tiny white fists she frantically 
pummelled that respectable gentleman who 
had thrown himself at hier mamma's feet. 

" How dare you make mamma cly ! 
you hoUible, udley man, — ^you — ^you — ^you 
Letch r And she pummelled away. 

He got up, and seated himself, silently; 
but regarded the little thing with no- 
thing less than love in his bilious eye. 
It was a ridiculous situation; but had 
the man's nature been wise and loving — 
had there been the least sweetness in 
it, he would have kissed that poor baby, 

02 
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and loved it, for its tender little heart's 
sake. 

He did not kiss the child, but sat 
glowering at it, letting it beat him. As 
for the widow, vexed, agitated, crimson, 
half laughing, half crying, she dumbly 
strove to draw away her little fury. 
Suddenly Helen caught the baleful eye of 
the wicked magician. Never before had such 
an eye looked on her. She gasped, threw 
herself terrified against her mother, bury- 
ing her face, and shrieked lamentably, 

" Unkymonky 1 Unkymonky !'* 

But Uncle Montague is out of hearing. 
Oh, poor little Helen I 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



TWO CHILDREN. 



Seabay soon became aware that the lovely 
widow was to be removed by marriage. 
It made no valid objection. If some ill- 
natured remarks were thrown into one 
scale of public opinion, at least twice as 
many kindly ones kept the other down. 
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People alluded to the marriage as "the 
happy event." 

Here, was an mteresting widow with 
her fatherless girl; there, an interesting 
widower with his motherless boy. The 
pair seemed to fit like two pieces of the 
dissected and jumbled puzzle of life. They 
appeared to have been bom, married, and 
widowed on purpose for each other. 

Seabay had not the honour of Mr. 
Hartley's acquaintance. Hartley Hall had 
always patronized another nearer bathing 
place on the coast; and the family seat 
majestically held aloof from verandahed 
villas and lath-and-plaster terraces. 

But Hartley of Hartley Hall was too 
great a man not to be known by sight 
or repute all over his county. Repute 
spoke well of him. The clergyman of 
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his parish cited him with pious enthu- 
siasm, as an example of one in an ex- 
alted station doing his duty to God and 
his neighbour. Had he not family prayers 
as the clock struck nine, and ten? Did 
not his sleek head appear above the 
walls of his family pew twice each Sun- 
day? Did he not exercise hospitality 
with unstinted venison and claret? His 
pedigree, his life, and his dinners ap- 
peared equally irreproachable. Few heard 
the low breath of impeachment that ran 
through the clamour of good report, like 
the whisper of an accusing angel, that 
charged him with the ruin of a, brother, 
the broken heart of a wife, and said 
that he had never, except in trumpeted 
charity, bestowed a dinner but on the 
neighbour who did not need one. 
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Hartley Hall (which it is time to sketch) 
is a fine old English coontiy house^ 
possessed ever since its erection by a 
race of fine old English gentlemen. It 
rears itself on the ade of a little 
jiarky hill, at the bottom of which 
darts an ea^r brook, spreading not far 
off into a small lake. It stands about 
ten miles from the cathedral town of 
Toxeter, and the country around is un- 
surpassably beautiful. There is a distant 
view of the Channel from the upper south 
windows of the Hall, through a great 
V that the steep hills make. The Hall 
itself is picturesque, not stately, of that 
mellow brick which harmonizes so well with 
EngUsh atmosphere and landscape, warming 
their greyness, and partly overgrown with 
myrtle and roses, ivy and Virginian creeper. 
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Of course it has its entrance hall, hung 
around with pikes, and guns, and bows; 
also adorned by trophies of the chase; 
also by tattered banners ; also by numer- 
ous execrable old portraits. You can tell 
in a moment that this has been the 
family seat of Gentlemen for several gene- 
rations. That is, it has been the resi- 
dence of personages rich enough to live 
in this big house, and to have their 
portraits painted, and to keep hounds. 

And what a delightful and soothing 
reflection, what an unfailing source of 
consolation, must that have proved to 
Hartley of Hartley Hall in every trial 
of life ! It must have been such a 
comfort to him, not only to know who 
his grandfather was, but not to mind any 
one else knowing it. How different was 
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his position from the deplorable one of 
Snooks, whose own father was an indus- 
trions mechanic ! while Hartley of Hartley 
Hall had from generation to generation 
been a gentleman who lived at home at 
ease ; who had probably nothing to do, 
and did it respectably. 

Grinston Hartley (that is, our Hartley 
of Hartley Hall) was bom a yonnger 
son, and a family living had been saving 
up for him till he was twenty-two, when 
his eldest brother died, unexpectedly and 
unmarried, and he became the heir of 
six thousand a-year. 

He found himself at that period 
secretly engaged to the beautiful daughter 
of a clergyman with whom he had been 
reading for orders ; and took consider- 
able credit to himself for fulfilling his 
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engacrement six months after his brother's 
death. Perhaps he was right in suppos- 
ing that he would have been justified, in 
the steely eyes of society, had he, on his 
accession of dignity and money, advanced 
his claim to some dignified and moneyed 
bride. 

It need have cost no more than a 
broken boyish vow, to say nothing of 
the heart of a lovely and amiable but 
insignificant young lady. For my part, 
I believe it would have been the 
quickest and mercifullest way of doing 
what he did ; since it is very certain 
that he was slowly putting his wife to 
death during all the ten years of her 
most sad marriage. The poor lady pre- 
sented him with four sons, puny tiny 
fellows, who each whimpered faintly for 
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a year or two, and then let go the 
little feeble dutch on life. But two 
years before the mother herself departed 
to be at rest, there came into the 
world a more determined little stranger — 
with a healthy and beautiful form, with 
a round face, fresh and cheerful as a 
cherry-blossom. 

After the death of Grinston's wife, 
the dowager Mrs. Hartley kindly consented 
to return to the family seat, from her 
dingy seclusion in Bry^inston Square. 
Once more she reigned the despotic 
queen of Hartley Hall, from attic to 
basement; presided in black velvet over 
the venison and claret, or curdled the 
blood of little Edward in his nursery, 
as he felt her coming ere she came 
in the rustle of her black silken mom- 
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ing skirts. Mrs. Grandmamma Hartley- 
did not appear to be a lady of vio- 
lent emotions, yet she was passion's 
slave like the weakest of us. Her 
ruling passion was to rule. She died 
about six years after her re-installation 
at the Hall. Her grandson, Edward, 
was just eight years old. An intelli- 
gent, handsome, lying little fellow, op- 
pressed into hypocrisy, having his mother's 
beautiful face, his grandfather Hartley's 
candid loving look, and apparently not 
a line or hint of his father, or his 
father^s mother. His father had taken 
small notice of him hitherto, having left him 
altogether in the dread hands of his gran- 
dame. The day she died, his papa sent for 
him after dinner, and sternly "hoped he 
was as sorry as he ought to be." 
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To which the jomig gendeman ie» 
plied, primly, in a little falsetto 
voice, 

''I don't think, dear papa, I shall 
ever be quite happy again, thon^ I 
know I ought to remember that dearest 
grandma is gone to heaven." 

That morning his old nurse had said to 
him, 

" Master Teddy, your grandma's dead ; 
you'll see her never no mwe." 

On which the heir of Hartley Hall 
had clapped his hands, and exultantly 
exclaimed, 

**Then no more Bible!" 

And if he seized the Book, threw 
it on the floor, and danced upon it, 
was it the child's fault? Or hers who 
had held up before his infant eyes 
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birch, bread-and-water, and Bible, tied to- 
gether like a ghastly fasces? 

Our own dear little Helen was not 
a hypocrite, and I doubt if the worst 
educational tyranny could ever have made 
her one. 

The day after her birthday she was 
sitting on a stool at her mother^s feet, 
painfully accomplishing her task of hem- 
ming. 

"Helen," said the widow, diligently 
joining two strips of muslin, "you 
must try and like Mr. Hartley very 
mu^h, because^ we are going to live 
with him and Edward, and then he will 
be your papa." 

" Mamma ! " cried the little girl, 
breathlessly, "I thought papa was in 
your pockethanksif drawer I" 
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The widow had a miniatare of Wil- 
liam Ashton in his red coat, which 
she kept in that depository, and which 
had been taken oat to be kissed hj his 
Uttle daughter night and morning, as 
long as Helen could distinctly remem- 
ber anything. Papa's picture came as 
regularly to her lips as her prayers. 

"That — ^that is your own papa," said the 
widow in a low voice, embarrassed, and 
almost ready to cry ; " he can never 
come back to us. God has taken him 
to Himself, away from you and me, for 
ever. But ^Ir. Hartley loves us dearly, 
and will do all he can to make us 
happy. And we must do all we can for 
him in return, mustn't we?" 

"But, mamma," said Helen, "ain't we 
velly happy with Unkymonky? Don't 
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you like him better than Mr. Hartley? 
/ do, Fm sure. Oh, an hundled and 
ever so much times!" 

"Unkymonky is going back to India. 
He is glad we should have Mr. Hartley 
to take care of us when he is gone." 

"But, mamma — ^^ persisted Helen. 

The widow began to be vexed, and 
to resent her little daughter's opposition. 

"Helen," said she, rather severely, "you 
were a very naughty child yesterday. I 
was shocked at you. It was your birth- 
day, or I must have punished you. Nobody 
will love you if you give way to such 
naughty fits of passion and violence. I 
hope you will go up to Mr. Hartley, 
as soon as he comes this afternoon, and 
say you are sorry, and ask him to forgive 
you." 

VOL. I. P 
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Helen hung her coded head, and the 
tearK T>egan to drop on her litde haiid% 
and on her scrap of hemming. 
" Do you hear me, Helen ?** 
^^Mamma,^ 8aid the child, in a bmst 
of »^>bbing, "I'm— Fm aflaid— I don't think 
I am »olly." 

" Vou are not sorry that you beat Mr. 
Ilartleyl" 

"No, mamma," said Helen, conscience- 
Htricrken, but honest; "I — ^I think Fm glad. 
HecttUHc, if you tell me not, I never can 
bcuit liim again. And — and now I havcj 
once." 

" This is quite shocking ! What has 
made you take this naughty dislike to 
himf 

"Mamma," said Helen, earnestly and 
tearfully, "he hasn't got a nice face 
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like Unkymonky, and papa in the gleen 
cover; and, besides — indeed^ mamma, I do 
think he's a wicked magician!" 

"I do think you are very naughty 
and silly," said her mother, half laughing; 
" we must have no more fairy-tales, to 
fill your head with nonsense. I shall 
be a wicked old fairy next." 

" Oh ! no, mamma," cried her artless 
and loving little flatterer, hugging her; 
"you — ^you are exactly like the beautiful 
fairy Coquette, that came to the wood- 
cutter's cottage, if you only had got a 
silver gauze gown, with a star on your 
head." 
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CHAPTER XIV; 



BLUEBEABD. 



AsHTON had certainly expressed as much 
satisfaction as he honestly could, when 
his sister-in-law announced her matrimonial 
engagement to him. In about six months 
he must return to India, and it might 
be years before he came back to England, 
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if he lived to see it again. It was 
well that he would not leave his present 
charge unprotected. Certainly, he could 
not personally like this man whom his 
sister had chosen to succeed poor Willie. 
He shared the. antipathy of his little niece; 
but then he could hardly assign any more 
reasonable ground for it. He knew 
nothing positively against Mr. Hartley, 
and had heard nothing positively to his 
disadvantage. He was as highly respect- 
able as most middle-aged gentlemen are, 
who have a Family Seat, and live in it, 
and a Family Pew, and sit in it. His 
conduct to his brother seemed harsh; but 
who can be sure of judging fairly in a 
family quarrel? His brother himself 
exonerated him. His person and manners 
happened to be inexpressibly disagreeable 
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to Ashton, but it was evident they were 
not so to widow Louisa, and they could 
not exactly annoy him in India. 

Besides, and above all, he had not Uved 
with his pretty sister-in-law for two years, 
and failed to draw her brain-chart pretty 
accurately. She had a will of her own, 
if ever woman had, and her will was 
to marry Mr. Hartley. Sweetly, and 
sincerely too, she had protested ' that her 
brother-in-law should guide her in all things, 
and she could take no step unsanc- 
tioned by him. But Ashton *was better 
aware than she was herself, that she had 
never yet been guided by any one, and 
that, at present at least, she was utterly 
incapable of submission. Her father had 
cruelly spoiled her, and she had rebelled 
the first time he had crossed her indina- 
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tion and will: her husband had idolized 
her, and if she had never disobeyed him, 
it was probably because poor Willy had 
never claimed her obedience. Ashton was 
only her brother-in-law, what real right or 
power had he to interfere with this un- 
broken will? 

He had an uncomfortable suspicion that 
this Hartley of Hartley Hall, for all his 
smooth-spoken, disinterested wooing, was a 
close-iSsted curmudgeon and a tyrant. He 
thought the poor little wiKul woman was 
entering a moral climate quite untried and 
dangerously trying. A pitiless north-windy, 
bare, bleak, mountain-top existence for 
her over whom even the storm had burst 
in a sheltered valley. But he also 
thought that Hartley of Hartley Hall 
had found his match, and would not 
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secure a patient Grizzle in the lovely little 
fine lady; he would make no meek 
victim of Mrs. Louisa; but, God help 
her, the family seat would be a stormy 
house-at-home! It was the thought of his 
little Helen that most depressed Ashton. 
He saw plainly enough how hard this 
man's temper was, even towards his own 
child, and how probable it was that he 
would dislike and oppress a superfluous 
little stepdaughter, Helen was not a 
spoiled child, her mother ss yet ruled 
her firmly and well. No, little Helen 
was not spoiled, but tenderly loved, and 
disclosed her little sweet soul in her 
atmosphere of love, as frankly and fear- 
lessly as a daisy in a May morning. 
How would that stepsire ruthlessly drive 
his iron ploughshare of domestic tyranny 
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over this wee modest crimson-tipped 
flower ! 

"My dear little dove!" said Ashton to 
himself sorrowfully, as he sat waiting for 
Mr. Hartley to begin the conversation 
that day after dinner. He knew the 
prospering wooer had come on purpose to 
have this interview of etiquette with his 
fair widoVs ostensible protector. 

Ashton could object to none of the 
suggested arrangements. If the settlements 
proposed were by no means liberal for a 
rich gentleman like Hartley of Hartley Hall, 
it was impossible for a poor one like 
Ashton to insist on better, where the 
bride took nothing in her hand to the 
family seat but her tiny pension of a 
major^s widow. 

" I apprehend there is nothing to be 
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expected from Colonel Danhaye," said Mr. 
Hartley^ leaning back in his chair and 
putting the tips of all his dead white 
fingen together. 

** Nothing, I should think,** rq>lied Ash- 
ton« ^^I remember him well in old timesy 
when he and my father were country 
neighbours, and he was the most obstinate 
{>erson I ever knew. (And perhaps his 
daughter will be the most obstinate person 
you ever knew," he added to himself, 
with on irresistible smile in his sleeve 
at the complacent gentleman before 
him.) 

"Ah," said the unconscious victim re- 
gardless of his doom, shutting his un- 
pleasant eyes, with an indifferent air. 

"Mind," continued Ashton, "I know 
notliing of Colonel Danhaye's intentions, 
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except from what his daughter says. But he 
kept his wrath and resentment against her 
in her bereavement and need, and gave 
her up to grief and penury without the 
least mercy; and one would think, if he 
didn't relent then, he is not likely to do 
so now." 

"Ah," murmured Mr. Hartley again, with 
closed eyes. 

" Mrs. Nettlef old, his sister, has, I fancy, 
considerable influence over him; but I 
doubt if -she has been a peacemaker be- 
tween father and child." 

"Nettlef old!" said Mr. Hartley, opening 
his eyes; "are you aware that the clergy- 
man of my parish, holding, in fact, the 
family living, is a Mr. Drewe, whose 
eldest son is Mr. Nettlefold's heir-at- 
law?" 
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^ Indeed," replied Ashton ; ^ I must have 
heard, but I had quite forgotten the name 
of Mr. Nettlefold's rist^ ." 

^ Mr. Nettlef old is not a man of Familj, 
I rather think," remarked Hartley of 
Hartley Hall, superiorly. He could not 
for the life of him utter three sentences 
without a conventional phrase. 

"I really know nothing about him," 
replied Ashton ; adding, " Well, Mr. ELartley, 
I suppose there is no more to be said 
between us on this interesting subject. I 
am a poor man at present; promises are 
all I can offer my sister, except hearty 
and affectionate good wishes. But now or 
in future, whatever power I may have, 
my will must be to serve her to the ex- 
tent of it. She is, and must ever be, my 
sister, and dear to me." 
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"Men have made large fortunes in 
India. I hear they have splendid ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service," said Mr. 
Hartley, auri sacra fames in his bilious 
orbs. Ashton regarded him curiously with 
his own bright intellectual eye, and an 
inspiration came to him. 

"I have adopted my little niece," ob- 
served he, as if by the way. " She is my 
daughter, even if I should marry (which I 
don't think likely), and have half-a-dozen 
other children. So these splendid appoint- 
ment3 you are kind enough to cheer me 
with the hope of, will be all in your step- 
daughter's favour." • 

" My dear little dove !" he cried mentally ; 
"perched on the sacred pagoda tree, pet- 
haps thou wilt not be fluttered by this 
yellow-eyed vulture." 
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"Ah," said Mr. Hartley once more, 
smiling amiably with all his might; "npon 
my word, little Miss Helen will be quite 
a charge — ^an Indian heiress!" 

The man and his manner were so 
thoroughly artificial, that even Ashton could 
not tell if he were pleased or vexed. But 
little Helen was at least placed in a dif- 
ferent position henceforth. Her uncle had 
consigned her to the family seat with an 
endorsement that secured her from con- 
tempt. That portion, never due because 
always prepaid, of a poor relation. 

So the marriage of the widow and the 
widower was formally arranged. How much 
love there was on either side remained to 
be proved. At present the widow's really 
appeared most open to doubt. 

I used to visit about among a good 
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many magicians long ago, f aiiy godmothers, 
and such folk; scudding among enchanted 
isles, when the breeze of a joyful dawn 
blew free in the silken sails of infancy; 
when I believed everything, and knew no- 
thing. Of course I am wiser now, and know 
a great deal, and believe very little; and 
I have other iSsh to fry than those which 
came out of the Enchanted Pools. 

However, I recollect that the wicked 
magicians used to be very clever, though 
far from respectable; so that I do not know 
which of them Helen could have had in 
her eye as the prototype of her step-papa. 
But I was intimately acquainted in my 
youth with a rich gentleman called Blue- 
beard, who was not exactly a conjurer, I be- 
lieve, — ^just like Mr. Hartley. I remember 
that this personslge had also a handsome 
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Family Seat; that he ran after pretty womeii 
in rather a cold-blooded manner; that he 
liked having a beautifol yonng wife to kill 
at his leisnre; and, when one was done 
with, looked out for another. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WEATHER-BOUND AT MUDDITON. 

Time was flying, and the widow's mar- 
riage, fixed for the third week in July, 
was at hand. 

There had been a difference of opinion 
between these lovers respecting the perform- 
ance, or rather the performer, of the cere- 

VOL. I. Q 
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inony. Mr. Hartley had expressed his idea 
on the subject in a note as neat as him- 
self. It was, that the Eeverend Peter 
Drewe should be the man. The Eeverend 
Peter might be called his own clergyman; 
holding the family living, resident at the 
gates of the family seat, and might 
reasonably expect to do the clerical busi- 
ness of the family. Besides which, he was 
distantly connected, through his wife, with 
the bride herself. 

To which the lovely widow responded, 
in her beautiful firm httle characters, that 
she "did not yet belong to the family 
in question; that she was a parishioner of 
]Mi\ Lipley's, who might far more reason- 
ably feel hurt at being set aside for a 
stranger; that she had received much 
friendly civility from the Seabay Rectory; 



V 
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that Mrs. Lipley and her daughters had 
most hindly offered to take charge of 
Helen during her absence; and as for the 
Drewes being her connections (if they 
could be so called), that was ^no recom- 
mendation, she could assure him. And, 
finally, that she wished Mr, Lipley to 
marry her," 

This was the first tussle for mastery, 
and Ashton watched it curiously. Not 
that he much doubted the result in the 
present stage of their relations. Of course 
the lady had her way; aCnd, in return for 
entire submission, she was graciously pleased, 
when she next saw her slave, to signify 
that she and her brother would be happy 
to see the Drewes at breakfast on the 
26th of July, not as connections of hers, 
but simply as friends of her dear Mr. 

q2 
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Ilartlej* Wluch^ of cooek^ immediateljr 
lirr/Q^;^ the niiooth led-cnd-wliite ooante- 
nance of that enamomed gentknum in con- 
tact with her daintj little pdm. 

The wedding was to be as quiet 
a.H possible* Another trimnph of 

H-idow Looisa's^ whom good taste, or 
H deeper feeling, made immoTeable 
ill! thw point also. However, Mr. 
Hartley bided his time, consoling him- 
self with the thought of those pro- 
[yer and decorous demonstrations of 
joy and grandeur which would await 
his return with lus bride to the family 
«eat. 

Ashton was to leave Myrtle Cottage 
for London shortly after the happy 
f)air, who set off Bhineward, on the 
then orthodox tour, directly after break- 
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fast. Tatt would only stay to wind 
up the household matters at the Cot^ 
tage, and then betake herself to the 
Rectory with little Helen. 

A few days before the 26th, Ash- 
ton set off to walk to Mudditon by 
the shingles. He went to take leave 
of the coast-guard Lieutenant, for a cou- 
ple of months. Mr. Hartley had 
solemnly invited, and Louisa had af- 
fectionately urged him to come and 
spend with her, in her new home, 
the last weeks of his stay in Eng- 
land. He had looked at little Helen, 
away from the obnoxious Head, and 
consented. 

When Eobert Hartley had learned 
from Ashton, some time since, that the 
charming Kttle lady who always smiled 
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HO sweetly on him when they met, 
was to marry his brother, surprise, that 
was unmistakeably painful, had come into 
his kind and melancholy face. He 
made no comment on the news, how- 
ever; he did not even say that he 
hoped they would be happy. He 
said not a word of any kind for 
a considerable time after he heard 
it. 

Ashton had rather a dreary walk. The 
weather was depressing, and threatened 
rain. Grey sky, grey sea, grey shingle — ^it 
might have been an Indian ink pic- 
ture, but for the warm red of the 
tall cliffs that towered up on his left 
hand. The leaden water came rolling 
sullenly shoreward, and ever tumbled 
a great sinrly billow on the beach, to 
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clraw it back growling and exas- 
perated^ 

Ashton found the Lieutenant talking 
to some of his men near the fla^ 
staff, and received his usual kindly 
welcome. He looked fagged, yet more 
animated than usual. A "run" had 
been expected, and he had not been 
in bed for two or three nights till 
daybreak. After a short time they 
went in to tea. Mrs. Hartley was 
not in the little parlour at first, 
but presently appearing she shook hands 
with Ashton, and sat down to the 
table. 

He immediately perceived that some- 
thing was amiss with his friend^s wife. 
She hardly spoke a word, though us- 
ually a little too talkative and even 
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flippant. Her beautiful face was ex- 
tremely pale, the comers of her 
mouth were drawn down, and, sitting 
quite silent, she often moodily contracted 
her brows. By-and-bye she complained 
of headache, muttered something about 
thunder in the air, and, abruptly risings 
left the room. Her husband looked 
after her with affectionate concern, and in 
a few moments followed, telling Ashton 
he would persuade her, if really un- 
well, to go to bed. But he came 
back cheerful ; said she had laughed at 
his anxiety, and was gone into the 
village, declaring that the open air 
would cure her directly. Ashton and 
his friend then fell into a talk about 
many things — the coming marriage of 
course among them. 
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Still, the Lieutenant made no remark 
that could infer misgiving or regret. 
But he said, in his shy way: 

"Look here, Ashton — ^I should like 
to give her this tiger-skin. I've got 
nothing else, you know, to offer her. 
But perhaps, if you told her how 
pleased I should be, she would take 
it. I killed him myself in In- 
dia." 

"I am sure, my dear Hartley, she 
will accept it most gratefully, and value it 
for your sake. She likes you so 
much." 

The Lieutenant's face brightened. "She 
is always kind. Then Fll send it over 
to-morrow by one of the men. But do 
you think my brother will let her keep 
it?" 
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''Let her!" repeated Ashton, with an 
amused smile. " My sister-in-law, and yours 
that is to be, is a spoiled little beauty, 
and most people (myself amongst them) 
have generally found it expedient to ^let 
her! have her own way. I rather think 
your brother will make the same discovery, 
if he has not already. But she is a 
dear, true-hearted, generous - souled little 
woman, too; and, if she can, will be 
a peace-maker between your brother and 
you." 

The Lieutenant shook his head de- 
jectedly, as if he thought that beyond 
her. 

But a sudden storm of rain whipped 
the window of the little parlour, and 
startled them. It had rather suddenly 
grown dusk, and the weather out of doors 
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looked wild. The prospect of those four 
or five miles of solitary plodding be- 
tween Ashton and Seabay was not agree- 
able. 

" There will be a moon, later," said he, 
encouraging himself; "and the storm will 
probably abate when she rises." 

But the Lieutenant would not hear of 
his quitting shelter that night. 

There was the closet with the bed in 
it, which he had occupied several times 
before. It would be got ready for him in 
ten minutes. Mrs. Ashton was never 
anxious at his non-appearance when slie 
"knew he had gone to Mudditon. 

Ashton did not require much persuasion 
to remain, where he felt so content, * and 
so welcome. 

They sat up talking till near midnight, 
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and then separated to torn in. !Mjrs. 
Hartley had not re-appeared all the eve- 
mng. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

UNHAPPY ROBERT HARTLEY ! 

Now this comer house was the last in 
Mudditon, on that side. Ashton's little 
closet of a bedroom was just inside the 
parlour, and looked sideways at the sea. 
Immediately below and before the win- 
dow was a wide flat space of shingly 



beadu termmued by the wessem arm of 
the dSSs tkat endosed Mnddxtoii, except 
*jn ibe soaxh. Hie Lieanaums bedroom 
ic this odi Ihtle house was on the 
;:rrjimd-floor. on oDe side of the entrance, 
and <mi1t got at thzv>iigh the kitchen ; 
unless, indeed* yoq climbed into the win- 
dow, which was nndenieath Ashton*s^ 
though not exacthr, for nothing in this 
remarkable architectnie was regolar or 
ordinary. There was no other bedroom, 
and the senrant-girl did not sleep in the 
house. 

Something made Ashton wakeful for a 
good while ; and he was only half-asleep 
when a slight noise roased him again. He 
then fancied he heard a low tappings and 
a window lifted. He was so thoroughly 
disturbed, that he ' got up, and, drawing 
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aside the blind, looked out. The rain had 
quite ceased, and the wind came in long 
gusts, that died away into a dead stillness, 
except for that hollow sound of the 
breaking sea, so incessant and monotonous 
as to be almost unnoticed. The moon, in 
her third quarter, seemed to hurry and 
struggle through a hindering multitude of 
black clouds, congregated all over the 
plain of heaven. But near objects were 
visible enough by her troubled light, and 
Ashton distinctly saw the figure of a man, 
in a rougli coat and tarpaulin hat, stand- 
ing beside the window of the bedroom 
imdemeath, which was about breast-high 
from the ground. 

At first Ashton thought one of the men 
from the station-house had come to call 
up his officer, on some sudden night-alarm. 
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But then he saw a woman's hand and 
anuy looking spectrally white in the moon- 
ahino, thrust out from the window below; 
the forefinger pointed with an energetic, 
imperious reiteratetl gesture towards the 
dark bi>undary-wall of cliffs, looming 
against the half-lighted sky. After that, 
tho window was gently closed. The man 
stcxnl still for a .moment, then turned, 
and walking rapidly for?rard, his form 
was soon drowned in the deep night- 
shadows* Very quickly the house door 
was softly opened and shut, and then 
Ajditon lH>held ElUen Hartley flying across 
that white spice of shingle, speedily to 
be lost in tlie same gloom. 

Ashton stood and stared into it after 
her in a sorrowful and painful per- 
plexity. 
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Unhappy Robert Hartley! Was there 
no true household heart for him, then? 
Mother and wife both ! Cruellest deserters ! 
unnatural traitors! Was the terrible 
menace of the text that haunted him 
indeed to be verified on his hearth! 

Then Ashton had a hard question 
to discuss with his conscience. Must he 
tell the Lieutenant what he had seen? 
Must it be his duty thus entirely to 
darken poor Hartley's existence, blotting 
out that speck of vivid colour which 
yet lingered among its sunk and faded 
hues? The question was presently settled 
without hi9 volition, by a very simple 
accident. 

This time it was really a coast-guards- 
man who came up and tapped sharply 
at the Lieutenant's window. It was the 
VOL. I. R 
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way in which he was genenJlv sont- 
moned on nocturnal occasions. There 
was no reply from within; the wearjr 
Lientenant slept profoundly; and the 
man rapped again, and this time effect- 
ually. The Lieutenant replied to the 
call, and in a couple of minutes was 
outside the house. He found, however, 
that the man had only come for certain 
directions, which he gave, and dismissed 
him. 

In his haste he had not yet observed 
his wife's absence, nor that he had found 
the entrance door unlocked. But now, 
when he returned to his room and did 
not find his wife there, he suddenly re- 
membered that she, always the first to 
awake at the least sound or movement, had 
]nade no sign even while h^ stumbled 
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about the room, putting on his clothes in 
the darL Then she could not have been 
there — and on the heels of that con- 
viction trod the remembrance of the un- 
locked house door. 

He stood still : perplexed, bewildered, 
alarmed, but utterly unsuspicious of evil 
doing. Not for one moment did it 
occur to him to doubt his wife's loyalty. 
Pure terror for her safety made his 
voice husky, .as he shouted up to Ashton 
from the foot of the . stairs. 

His guest ran down instantly, for he 
had dressed himself as soon as he 
perceived that a discovery was immi- 
nent. 

" Ashton ! " cried Hartley, " my wife's 
not in the house ! For God's sake help 
me to find her! She complained of 

r2 
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her head — she locd&ed so strange last 
night. If she should hare gone oat 
f (V air — ^wandering about in diat unfit 
state — Ood gnmt— " 

The poor Lieatenant's wofda were 
chewed bv agitation. 

Thej had left the hooae^ and honying 
throogh the garden wicket, ran up to the 
beach. 

**You go that way," said Hartley, 
"rU tiy this." 

And was darting ri^t into the jaws 
of that shadowy distance which yet with- 
held so dire a secret. 

Ashton canght his arm. 

"My dear Hartley — ^ cried he, hardly 
knowing what he did, any more than 
what he ought to do. 
- The night was, as I said, bat dimly 
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lit by the cloud-hindered moon. Along 
the beax^h, as far as Ashton could see on 
either hand, no smaller objects were 
visible to him than the station-house, flag- 
staff, and boats. But the sailor^s prac- 
tised eye was quicker. 

"There she is!" he exclaimed, catching 
sight, perhaps, of some windy flutter of a 
shawl ; and, breaking from Ashton, ran 
towards the western cliffs. 

Ashton ran with him, shoulder to 
shoulder. The Lieutenant was right, 

she was there. Hartley caught his wif^ 
by the hand, and drew it hastily under 
his arm. He hardly noticed her com- 
panion, probably taking him for some 
fisherman chance-met on the beach. 

"Oh I my dear," said he affectionately, 
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"come in, come in. What a fright 
you have given me!" 

"Let her be, let her beT interrupted a 
rough, furious voice behind him. "Don't 
you touch of my lass afore my eyies, 
— now I warn you both. Let her. be, 
I say." 

' Robert Hartley turned sharply round 
on the speaker, as if wrenched, and ghastly 
grew his face fronting^ that of Ellen^s 
companion; but horror seemed to have 
struck him speechless. There was light 
enough to see each other plainly, at arm's 
length, as they were, and the man stood 
and eyed him savagely. 

He himself was a little, broad-shouldered 
fellow, of an ugly and vulgar type; and 
there was a vicious fury in his look, 
and in his snarl, like that of a dog. He 
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was either half-drunk, or half-mad with some 
intense emotion. 

The Lieutenant had dropped Ellen's 
hand, as he turned round, and now re- 
mained perfectly still, slightly bending 
forward, and his face in the white light 
had a corpse-like defeaturement, 

"Yes, it be I," said the man, brutally; 
" so now just you go about your business, 
and I'll go about mine. Only this my 
lass goes with me, this time." 

He made a step forward and put 
out his arm towards Ellen; she slipped 
out of his reach, then came in front of 
Robert, and, looking up in his ghastly 
face, took one of his hands. 

" Leave go," growled the stranger, 
striking their fingers asunder; "I won't 
have it!" 
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Ellen looked lonnd at hiniy over her 
shoulder. 

^^You promiaed not to hann him," 
said she, ^ if I would go away with 

\"OU." 

^^Xo more I won't; bnt Til harm tkee, 
lass! By God, FU have thy life! if 
you touch one anothtf again afore me. 
By God, I will! Come alcmg then; I 
don't want to hurt thee — ^I like &ee 
too well. Come away, Nelly lass; Fil 
forgi\^.' and forget, and be as kind to 
thee as ever I can — ^but come away 
straight this minute, and don^t tempt 
me no more." 

She stood irresolute, then went up to 
Ashton, and said, in a rapid, convulsive 
way: 

^^It is mv husband. I told Kobert 
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he was dead. He wants me back-r^he 
says he'll kill Robert if I don't go 
with him. Take care of Robert." 

She saw Ashton put his hand on Robert 
Hartley's arm. 

*' Now," said she to her husband, " I'll 

go." 

But the unfortunate Lieutenant, with a 
strong pang, seemed to wake from his 
stupor. 

"Ellen," said he gently, as he always 
addressed her, "I must hear the truth 
now, you know. You must tell me the 
whole truth now. Come into the house 
and bring your — bring Datchett with you. 
I must hear the truth now — the truth, 
the truth! Come, Ashton, come.^' 

And so muttering, as if bewildered, he 
went back to the comer house, leaning 
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hesvflv OD his fii^id. The man and 
woman foDofwed: she told him to cobus, 
and he came; appearing parified, almost 
docile^ since she had snbmitted to hinu 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



A PISTOL-SHOT. 



The Lieutenant and Ashton entered first, 
and walked into the Kttle kitchen, where 
a light had been left burning. Datchett 
and Ellen came close behind. He pulled 
off his tarpaulin hat, wiped his forehead, 
and sat down. He looked about forty 
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n XS lU^T 2JBK3DVE UIMli 

^KOFcrad br ^le daodr mwiTj^iL The 

}q( €T¥ iTK ocmaBmlhr «¥%ti^ ha, 

Hanlenr. I2 -«» m fim^ sooie, of vUdi 

Xoliodhr fitf dcnm ba2 DaidKtt. Sobext 
Hjntkj sux»i br tbe ded taUe^ snd 
was the first to speak, vUdi he did 
abmptlv. 

""Now ten me the tnnh, EUen.^ 
She came and sutoi br the table abo^ 
opposite to him, restiiig her fingers on it, 
and looking doim. Intense emodon ■p*f"fid 
to oUiterate the impreas and a upciacrip tion 
of refinement, as heat fuses a coin: she 
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spoke like the girl of the ji^ple that she 
had been. 

«ril tell you the truth, Robert. This 
fellow, yes, he's my husband — ^he murdered 
a chap in a public at Stonehouse. That 
was five years ago. He was drunk when 
he did it — ^he was pretty well always 
drunk, you know. He was obliged to 
leave the country: I helped him to: he 
had got no money nor brains left to help 
himself. He came crawling to me to get 
him off: he didn't send his fist at me 
then, ^Nol I said, very well, Td save 
him if he would swear on the Testaments 
to leave me for good and all, from that 
day forth for ever more, amen. And 
he swore ready enough, the frightened 
cowardly cur! But now here he is after 
me again." 
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Up to this time she had kept her head 
quite still, looking down fixedly on the 
table, scorn and recklessness eiqpiressed by 
her lips, and even by her half-dosed lids. 
But now she suddenly lifted her full 
grejr eyes, glistening with a lovely ten- 
derness that changed her into something 
angelic. 

^*I told you he was dead, and yon 
believed me easy, bless you! And I let 
you see then that I liked you. I wished 
for you to marry me, Robert, because 
I knew there was no one else — and you 
wanted some one — and I knew I could 
pronpse in church to be a good wife to 
you — ^I could love and honour and obey 
youj and serve you faithful and fond, 
Robert, all the days of my life." 

She lost her voice here, and they heard* 
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a slight hysterical sob, but she presently 
struggled on. 

"So that's all the truth, dear. This 
fellow has come back and found me out, 
and Tve been keeping of him off you 
these four days. I thought Td a hold 
on him about that Stonehouse business, 
but he says he don't mind — ^hang or not 
hang, he'll part us. So what's the use I 
Just say you'll forgive me that one lie, 
Robert! And-v-rve been your wife this 
four years, haven't I? But never was 
his — no, nor fifty parsons couldn't make 
me. And — ^and I haven't been a bad 
wife to you, have I, dear? And you've 
— ^you've been the best, best, best — ^And 
now, I — oh, I wish I was dead! I wish I 
was dead!" 

She flung herself on her knees^ threw 



face on. tt£3BL and htniz: nax^ m ann 



T!se nun Dtackes btti 
&» an ifae sod wiAonc 
intem;^ ber. Hii coone £■» iwiid b wl 
a fink. DOC as Ae cmxaofKmaas 
macs she s^tplied to 1m— ^'tt^ bat at 
of tenkraes adiresBed to Harder. Qd 
she wiboley however^ it becr^cd filde 
except a brutal sort of adBuratiaa and 
fcfodnem. 

When she at last Tielded to diat tnnnsiit 
of grief, he waited a few moments^ and 
then getting i^ stmck her smaitbr on tke 
shofolder. , 

^Come,^ said he^ ^that*s abcMit enoo^i, 
NeUj. TheeVe said thr sar, my woman; 
now if s mv torn. Liook*ee here. I loft 
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thee 'cause life was sweet, even to I; 
and I was skeared at the gallows, that's 
true. I've tried to keep away, but I 
got mad thinking of thee, though I didn't 
know of thy pranks neither. When I 
did know, I got madder. For, look'ee 
here, though I thrashed thee I loved thee, 
my way, and could 'a hugged thee same 
time. Sounds laughable, don't itf Now 
I've made up my mind to have thee 
back, or svring. Tve took the risk, and 
I don't think he'll stop me, for thy sake; 
its biggymy agin thee, whatever comes. 
Long and short of it, lass, I be thy 
husband, whatever I be, and that there 
chap bain't — ^that's all about it. Gome, 
look sharp ; I don't want none of thy 
traps; I've got a precious sight more 
money than he to giv'ee. Now then !" 
VOL. T. S 
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As he struck her again on the shcmlder 
she started up, quite beside herself, and 
pushed him staggering away from her 
with both her beautiful strong arms; 
then she stretched them out to Robert 
Hartley. 

"If you kiU me," she said, "ITl kiss 
him before I go.'* 

That wild jealousy which seemed to 
enter Datchett like a devil whenever he 
saw his wife and the Lieutenant touch each 
other, leaped up in him now. 

"By God!" he roared out, "if thee 
wilt touch him, there'll be murder on this 
floor, my woman I I can't help myself, I 
tell thee!" he gasped, open-mouthed with 
passion. 

"You promised not to hurt him if I 
went with you," said Ellen, suddenly con- 
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fronting her husband; "are you going to 
cheat me again^ you Liar?" 

"No, I bain't, Nelly; I tell thee again 
thy fancy-man be safe this time. It's 
theey lass! I shall do thee a mischief, and 
I don't want to!" 

Ellen flung her arms round the Lieu- 
tenant, and kissed his lips. 

Datchett, with a howl of pain and fury, 
tore her off, and held her before him with 
one iron arm, while he thrust his right 
hand into his breast. That was but a 
moment; the next, a pistol-shot — ^a wo- 
man's scream, and EUen lying on the 
floor, ghastly, bloody — a smile on her 
face. 

Ashton rushed on Datchett, and collared 
him. The man had dropped on his 
knees beside his wife; he just looked 

s2 



stolidlr up, and tlieii stazcd itmwL 
at EDeii. Bat 'die mooKnt die 
tenant lifted her in liis annsy lie would 
have wrenched himself firom Arirtnn, giovl- 
ing oaths as he bade Hartkj ^kt her 
be." 

^Do Toa think we diall kt her die 
there, von rascalf cried Ashtnn^ keeping 
hb h(dd <n him. ^Here^ come in, my 
men! Take care of this feDow.'' 

Two or three coast-goard men haying 
witnessed part of the scene cm the beach, 
had loitered about the Lientenanf s mdocked 
door; thej had opened it withoat ceremom- 
at the sound of the pistol-shot, leaving it 
open, and crowded into the little entry. 
A chill whiff of daybreak air blew in, 
and revived the fainting wc»nan; a mingled 
moan of wind and wave came with it; 
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and outside, beyond the lighted kitchen 
and the dark entry, glimmered a back- 
ground of heaving, ashy waters and troubled 
sky. 

The men easily secured Datchett; he 
made no resistance, but glared ferociously, 
showing his teeth like a dog, at the Lieu- 
tenant, who, with Ashton, was examining 
Ellen's hurt. 

She was shot through the shoulder, and 
was not mortally, perhaps not even dan- 
gerously, wounded. The only tenderness 
Datchett ever knew was a master-passion 
that had convulsed him, and must have 
unsteadied his hand, since, at hardly its 
own breadth, his shot had not been 
fatal. 

There was no surgeon nearer than Sea- 
bay, and Ashton was ready to start 



tHadmr wiAout ddatr. UfaavUe 

a wtman or two from dkc TiQai^ 
mieuiKAed, would do all that was powFiMp 
for the fufferET. 

Datchett was fJaoed in tlie costodr cf 
tb^ ooait'-giiari men. to be kept at the 
i^atko-hoaie tfll tbe momiiig. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PIGSTICKING. 

AsHTON might have had no better con- 
yeyance to Seabaj at that hour than 
his own feet — ^no vehicle being procurable, 
or even a horse, in the village. But 
luckily a boat was just starting from 
Mudditon to a station on the further 
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side of Seabay. He ran down the beach 
and jumped in, jnst as the boat was 
pushed off. 

It was near dawn, and the weather 
was now beautifnllv clear. Driven by 
a freshening^ steady wind, all the black 
thronging clouds were galloping away 
like a herd of elephants, as Keats says. 
The shapeless moon hung pure and awful 
in the sky — there is something awful to 
me in the look of the moon in her third 
quarter. 

They were old men-of-war^s men that 
rowed, and they pulled even, swift, and 
strong, as perhaps only men-of-war^s men 
do. 

Ashton was infinitely comforted by the 
racy breeze that blew on his face, 
smelling of morning and the sea. He 
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began now to realize the strange and 
painful scenes lie had just witnessed, 
and, according to his habit of thought, 
fetched a meaning out of them, and 
made his mental commentary. It was hid 
instinct to philosophise about things; but 
he did it in a large-hearted way, as is 
not often the case with your soi-disarU 
philosophers. He saw more clearly than 
ever the miserably evil and dangerous 
condition of our women in what we 
superciliously call our lower classes. For 
the men of their order are not their equah. 
He had often made this reflection when 
in city-street or country-road he had 
heard the clear, rapid speech and intel- 
lectual intonation of a woman, answered 
by the brutal grunt of the human hog 
at her side. The male British savage 
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requires mncli painstaking to civilize him 
in the least, while the female is hardly ever 
naturally brutal. 

^^Tm afraid," quoth Ashton to himself , 
<<an Englishman in the raw is but a 
beast — sensual, immodest, selfish, blasphem- 
ous, brutal, and given to liquor. 

^^Now, as long as these men are allowed 
to remain in this barbarous condition of 
swinish degradation, so long will the 
women apportioned to them by ^ class' 
be exposed to the strong temptation of 
associating with gentlemen. Yea, although 
to their own ruin, although called on in 
yielding to pay the price of a life and 
death of shame. 

"And perhaps the only reason that this 
defection from the men of their own 
class does not go much farther, lies in 
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the known fact, that many " gentlemen " 
treat these weaklings, once in their power, 
quite as brutally as their own men do. 
But when a gentleman is found whose 
manners are courteous, whose language is 
unexceptionable with the poorest as that 
which he would hold in a drawing-room, 
whose conversation is intelligent, kindly, 
and not immoral, how is a woman of 
superior organization, — already shocked 
and revolted by the coarseness of the 
men she is thrown among, now first 
finding that the world contains Ferdinands 
as well as O^dibans, — ^how is she to resist 
the attraction of that man's society? 
She flies to it as a kindred things a 
refuge, and almost as naturally as water 
rises to its level. There is a shout of 
blame on all sides; she knows it is an 




-ras a iyy& tnse — soi «-v«b Ifesr dbm^ 
Qoh- tfe ssi« of Ids ora ad&li pn- 
aoDs. Xatiiz:u]T she ka^ikdi tt and 
despbel liim — she being a vihui oqii- 
mnted to jieii to nodung mc sqKfior, 
of a han^bty, rpbeHioos diancter, but of 
gnat intdligmce and i^^nemarity and 
capaUe of gndtnde and of the most 
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feminine tenderness. How was it pos- 
sible for her to live with a stupid, 
drunken, tyrannical lout like that? How 
she must have beat her breast and 
wings against the bars of that fright- 
ful marriage-cage ! No hope for her, 
no innocent enjoyment any more, no 
outlet but death or shame I And all 
because, ignorantly, as girls of her 
grade do, she, almost a child, married 
a man in her own ^ class,' who took 
her perhaps out of a breadless home, 
and promised to be kind to her!" 

Just about this time Ashton found 
himself galloping at racing pace through 
some paddy fields, spear in hand, after 
a black pig. He launched his weapon, 
and missed — ^round wheeled piggy, justly 
offended, and charged. Out came Ash- 
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ton's pistol — figgy leaped at pony — off 
went pistol, down came pony, piflgyy 
and pigsticker, rolling over and oTer, 
and down, down, down a perpendicular 
red diff. But when thegr reached the 
bottom pigg7 was Ellen, covered with 
blood, lying under a palm tree on 
Mudditon beach, close by the station- 
house. She was rather dimly visible, 
however, through a cloud of smoke from 
the Lieutenant's pipe ; Ashton himself was 
engaged in lighting a candle, which, to 
his intense indignation, Datchett imme- 
diately blew out, saying, 

"Sorry to disturb you, sir." 

"You rascal!" cried Ashton, and opened 
his eyes. 

It was broad daylight, and the boat was 
on Seabay beach. 
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"Sorry to disturb you, sir/* said one of 
the preventive service men, smiling, and 
touching his queer hat. 

Ashton, half asleep, took them in their 
shaggy coats for benevolent bears, as they 
helped the sleepy gentleman to tumble 
out. In another moment the white boat 
was dancing on the water, and in five 
minutes, Ashton, still standing half be- 
wildered on the pebbly sea-marge, dis- 
tinguished it in the silvery bay chiefly 
by a distant sparkle of the oars as they 
dipped in the eye of sunrise. 

Ashton had consulted Hartley as to 
the surgeon he should send, and they 
both agreed that Dr. Tottle, with whom 
they were both a little acquainted, should 
be the man. 

Dr. Tottle was a retired army-surgeon. 
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with some reputation for skill, beloved, 
respected, and irresistibly laughed at, for 
his kindness, worth, and oddity. His 
oddity was partly owing to a nervous 
affection, which caused the most astound- 
ing contortions, jerks, and eccentric be- 
haviour, and which had itself been pro- 
duced by a frightful domestic catastrophe. 
He was said to have awakened from a 
sound sleep one morning, and to have 
found his wife lying by his side with 
her throat cut from ear to ear, both 
wallowing in a hideous pool of blood. 
She had destroyed herself in a sudden fit 
of insanity. 

It was at this time that Dr. Tottle 
had come to Seabay, all alone, in a 
wretched state of mind and body. He 
bought and furnished a small house on 
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a terrace there, with a small back gar- 
den, with a small greenhouse against the 
wall of it; and he added to his posses- 
sions a piano and a pony. By degrees 
he recovered in some measure his health 
and spirits. 

People were kind to him, and they 
could, among them, give him a little 
good music — a food his soul loved. He 
was an affectionate, sensitive man; his 
bright black eyes would be suffused with 
tears at a beggar^s story or a simple 
strain of music. He had occupied him- 
self by harmonizing the discordant ele- 
ments of the church choir, and had 
really done wonders with the scrannel 
pipes of the Sunday-school cliildren, who 
chiefly composed it. 
He gave medical or surgical advice, 
VOL. L T 
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4X-tt&k to aQ who wished for it, and 
the poor of Seabor never asked in vain 
tW xbait or anjthing dae he had to bestow 
on them. 

.V:3hton stood at his door, at fonr o'clock, 
on a July morning, and discreetly polled 
the kn4)b marked ^ night bell." This me- 
tallic summons tinkled close to Dr. Tottle's 
nightc^^S as he comfortably snoozed in his 
iron bedstead^ on a mattress that might have 
been iron, too» ior the sternness of its 
temper. He instantly jumped up, went to 
his ever-open window, which was just 
over his front door, and dropped something 
out. 

^Law bless me, though T said he to 
himself, when he had done it, ^^it's day- 
light f 
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Then he dressed himself with much pre- 
cipitancy. 

Meanwhile, Ashton, who was casting his 
eyes upwards over Dr. Tottle's modest 
frontage, suddenly found his head and 
face enveloped in a clean and solid huck- 
aback towel, which appeared to have de- 
scended on him mantle-wise from heaven. 

Now, Nos. 3, 4, and 5 on Talavera 
Terrace, composed a sandwich of Tottle 
between two timid maiden ladies, one of 
whom was a real invalid, and the other 
an imaginary one. Not for worlds would 
the tender-hearted doctor have broken the 
repose of these suffering virgins, by ex- 
changing a word from his window with 
persons who summoned him at abnormal 
hours. He dropped a towel on the door- 
step, which said, "All right, Fm coming," 

T 2 
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with the utmost distinctiieaB^ as he Oatt/OKd 
himself; and he was extrandy ddiglited 
with his ingenious manoeuvre. 

He now <qiened his house door, and nv 
cognized Ashton, who had haj^Hly disein> 
barrassed himself of his draperr. 

^Law bless youT cried the doctor* 
"thafs not you, Mr. AshtonT 

In a paroxA-sm of astonishment he caucrht 
up his left foot with his left hand, and 
hopping about on his right leg, daited at 
Ashton's forefinger, which he seized as if to 
sustain himself, and hung to. 
"I am come — ^ began Ashton. 
^' Law bless you, yes ! Come in, come 
in,'' said Dr. Tottle, letting down his leg, 
and throwing open the docw: of his little 
dining-room. When he had folded back 
the shutters, and Ashton had got him 
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seated in a chair en face^ he listened with 
the deepest attention to what his visitor 
had to relate. 

At first he sat stooping somewhat, rocking 
his head backwards and forwards, and 
lifting his hands up and down, very much 
after the manner of certain queer porce- 
lain figures with which we are familiar. 

But all of a sudden he checked his 
hand and changed his style. He sat bolt 
upright, and firm as a rock, only now 
and then viciously twitching up his right 
trouser-leg, with an accompanying twitch of 
his nose. By the time he had heard the 
story out, and done twitching up his 
drapery, half a little sockless yellow leg, 
terminating in a scarlet morocco slipper, 
was airing itself in the morning sunshine. 

" Law bless him, yes ! TU get on my 
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I>ony and be off directly. Yes. Will you 
have some breakfast?" 

Ashton declined; said he was going 
to Myrtle Cottage, in a few hours should 
be at Mudditon again, and perhaps might 
find the doctor still there. 

'^But first I am going to walk straight 
into the sea," said Ashton; "and, with your 
l^ermission, will take advantage of this op- 
portune loan of yours." 

"Ahhahal Yes." replied the doctor, 
eyeing his huckaback complacently, and 
taking an imaginary pinch of snuff. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TOXETER GAZETTE AGAIN. 

On the 28th July, about two o'clock p.m., 
Colonel Danhaye suddenly appeared in Mr. 
Nettlefold's dining-room, in Portland Place. 
The senator, his brother-in-law, was majes- 
ticaUy eating cold lamb in the bosom 
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fpoeticallv spealdng) of Mrs. and Mis 
Xettlefdd, when this Tishor bunt iMpom 
them. 

^H(nrdT-do? Howdy-Jof Hare jnoa aeen 
it, Letitia? Xo, yon can't; not in the 
I»ndon papers yet. Look there! tliat 
thingamee scored with ink." 

Mrs. Nettlefold, who was nsed to the 
elderly warrior^s impetnosity, cahnhr took 
up the Toxeter Gazette, which he skimmed 
along the table into her plate, and read 
aload, in a distinct voice, the following: 
paragraph : 

"Married, at Seabay, on the 26th instant, 
by the Reverend James Lipley, Bectcnr, 
Grrinston Hartley, Esq., of Hartley Hall 
and Cony's Court, in this county, to Louisa 
Laura, relict of the late Major Ashton of 
the — th Foot, and only daughter and heiress 
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of Colonel Danhaye of Danhaye Park, 
Kent." 

Mrs. Netdefold let fall the paper, got 
up, and laid her well-shaped hand on her 
brother^s arm. 

"My poor Philip," said she affectionately, 
"be calm!" 

" It is a curious coincidence — ^^ mouthed 
Mr. Nettlefold, but the Colonel ruthlessly 
broke in : 

''And heiress r ejaculated he. "That's 
good, isn't it? — and heiress] Damn her 
impudence, — ^haugh, haugh — ^beg your pardon. 
Now, if she hadn't put in that, I'd — I 
think I'd have sent her a — a banknote, 
just to buy flounces. For she seems to 
have married decently this time — ^hey?" 

Decency means money with a great 
number of persons besides Colonel Danhaye. 
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Not long ago I met, after a lapse of years, 
a fashionable mother of my acquaintance, and 
inquired for her youngest daughter. She 
immediately shuddered, shut her eyes, hung 
her head, (as if oppressed by family disgrace,) 
sadly shook it, and heaving a sigh that 
seemed to rend her maternal heart, mur- 
mured, "Unhappy girl! Don't, dorit ask." 

" Oh dear," thought I, sincerely sorry, 
"Jane has eloped with some foreign Count, 
or married that wicked old Sir Wizeny 
Scumb, for his money." 

"She is utterly, utterly lost!" continued 
the distressed mother (though I didrit ask). 
"And with her beauty! and her voice! 
educated as she was! She who might have 
been Lady Scumb at this moment. Not 
to have married even decently T 

In fact, Jane had married indecently. 
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for love, a very worthy young Civil 
Engineer, and resided with him near the 
New Koad. It sounds very shocking, but 
I found her in her little house next day, 
looking shamelessly happy; and in a comer 
of the sofa there was something under a 
shawl she begged me not to sit upon, and 
called Baby, She solemnly affirmed to me, 
when I put it to her conscience, that she 
was a thousand times happier than she had 
ever been in Belgravia; and, incredible as 
it sounded, I could not help believing 
her, 

"Poor Louisa 1" sighed Mrs. Nettlefold, 
"I fear she discovered the diEference be- 
tween the too indulgent parent who gratified 
her most costly whims, and a brother-in-law 
who, probably, grudged her the bread she 
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"Bread?" said the Colonel; "well, she 
had got ihatj I suppose, of her 
own." 

"But Louisa likes her bread buttered,*' 
rejoined Mrs. Nettlefold, with sweet plea- 
santry. "As you know, my dear Philip, 
lier tastes are by no means inexpensive. 
Dress and show are not, to her, the 
indifferent matters they appear to those 
whose hearts are set on things 
above." 

And the pious woman counted six wasps 
on the ceiling. 

"To be sure. Yes. That's very true, 
Letitia," acquiesced the Colonel, solemnly. 
" Well, I should think this brother-in-law 
must have been glad to get her off 
his hands. Can't have more money 
than he knows what to do with. Must 
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hav^e set her off to get her off — hey?" 
"It is a curious coincidence — ^* Mr. 
Nettlefold was here heard to recommence ; 
but again the Colonel rushed against and 
floored him. 

" How well I remember that fellow, 
Montague Ashton, to be sure ! I re- 
member his going off to India twelve 
or fourteen years ago — one of the sucking 
judges out of Haileybury. And when 
Willy Ashton was running tame about my 
house (before the smash, you know), he 
was for ever bothering about his pig- 
sticking brother, ^the sahib,' as he called 
him ; reading out bits of his letters, and 
showing us his sporting sketches; boring 
about the boars — hey !" 

Mrs. Nettlefold smiled indulgently, and 
then observed. 
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"Who could have sent you this 
paper?" 

"Who? Why, who but Louy? Just 
like her. ^TU astonish papa,' thought she. 
* I'll show him I can do without him ! 
And if she hadn't put in that damned 
thing — (ahl haugh! haugh! — excuse my 
coarseness) — if she, or they, had left 
out that piece of impudence, I might 
have found it in my heart to do 
something for her, now she has got 
herself into a respectable position. I 
hate your needy, pinching and screwing 
folks; but Hartley of Hartley Hall 
sounds all right, hey? I feel inclined 
to say 'Well done, Louyl' — ^upon my 
word, I do!" 

"It is really a curious coincidence," 
persevered Mr. Nettlefold, "that my late 
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sister^s husband, the Reverend Peter 
Drewe '' 

But here his own wife pitilessly tore 
from him his little hoarded trea- 
sure. 

"Mr. Nettlef old's brother-in-law is vicar 
of Hartleybridge, the parish in which 
Hartley Hall is situated. It is a 
family living of the Hartleys," said Mrs. 
Nettlefold. 

"You don't say so! Then he knows all 
about this new husband of Lou/sl But 
bless me, Letitia! you must have known 
all about it, too? — and never said a word — 
how's that?" 

"My dear Philip, we have little, next to 
no correspondence with these people, the 
Drewes. We do not exchange letters once 
a-year, hardly." 
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Which was as untrue as a good deal 
that this pious woman had said in the 
course of her painstaking life. She had 
corresponded very regularly indeed with the 
Reverend Peter Drewe, for some time past 
— ever since she had ascertained her niece's 
\4cinity to him, at Seabay; and had heard 
of the marriage quite as soon as it 
was finally arranged. She had anticipated 
her brother's gratification at Louisa's good 
match, and that it would give her 
an excellent chance of recovering the 
good opinion of her papa. She had 
particular reasons — doubtless righteous ones, 
being so righteous a lady — for regarding 
this contingency with an unfavourable 
eye ; and though not very hopeful of 
the best results, had thought it worth while 
to suggest the offensive addition to that 
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marriage proclamation in the Toxeter 
Gazette, which she rightly believed tlu* 
Reverend Peter would undertake the in- 
sertion of. He might represent it as 
a mistake, or as an effective hit, ac- 
cording as the humour of Mr. Hart- 
ley required. Mrs. Nettlefold had a 
certain forcible but agreeable way of 
putting this suggestion, which she knew 
would prove irresistible to her correspon- 
dent. She likewise desired him to for- 
ward the Toxeter Gazette to the Colonel 
at the earliest moment. She knew that 
that paragraph, with its insolent assumption, 
would re-appear in all the London papers, 
seeming to emanate from Louisa, or at 
least to be sanctioned by her, and must 
put a spoke in the wheel that seemed 
rolling towards reconciliation. 

VOL. L U 
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There had been, as we know, 
a moment when the Colonel had 
felt a fatherly yearning towards his 
offending child, even when she wanted 
him. There had been, in fact, many 
such moments. He loved her as well as 
he could, and perhaps better than he 
knew — certainly more than she guessed. 
He had caught a glimpse of her in 
her weeds one day, when she came (on 
her friend the regimental Colonel's arm) 
to his door in Park Lane. His ser- 
vants had received orders to deny him 
to her, and she went away. She did 
not see her father, but he was peeping 
behind his study blind at his girl's poor 
little crape-hung face, in its frame of 
crimped muslin, all the time she stood 
on his steps. He let her go, and 
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swore at her between his teeth — 
with the tears running down his face 
from his faded old eyes. From that 
day Mrs. Nettlefold had taken good 
care there should be no more glimpses 
so disturbing to his resolution and 
equanimity, and so dangerous to her 
particular private views in this matter. 

When Louisa left London, and went 
to live at Seabay, under her brother-in- 
law's protection, she wrote to her father 
the following letter, which he both opened 
and read: 

" Dear Papa, 

"My dearest husband's brother 
is come from Lidia. He is very kind 
to me, and will do all he can to com- 

U2 
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fort me In my sore need and loneliness. 
I think it right to let you know that 
my child and I are not left without the 
pity and protection my nearest relations 
have denied me^ and that I shall not 
be quite the poor outcast they imagined. 
I shall never trouble you with any more 
letters, papa ; but I shall still (as I am 
bound), pray for your health and pros- 
l^erity; and I remain your affectionate 
daughter, 

"L. L. ASHTON.'* 

This was rather a pert, undutiful 
letter ; but the Colonel was secretly 
pleased with it. In the first place, 
"Louy's spirit" had always amused and 
suited him better than a meeker be- 
haviour would have done; and he was 
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really not sorry to find that she would 
be more happy and comfortable than 
his renunciation might have left her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BEVEBEND GEOROE HALLET. 

The morning after the catastrophe in the 
Lieutenant's comer house, it was found that 
Datchett had made his escape. One of the 
Preventive Service men was suspected 
of aiding him; but nothing more could be 
proved than that this man had known 
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Datchett formerly, having worked with him 
in a dock-jrard when both were lads. At 
all events, Datchett had once more slipped 
from the hold of justice, and would pro- 
bably take care not to tempt his luck 
again by revisiting his native shores. 

Ashton did not go to London on his 
sister-in-law's wedding-day, as he had in- 
tended. He was not the man to forsake 
his friend in the clutch of calamity; and, 
while the Lieutenant took up his abode in 
the station-house, he got himself a bed at 
another little tenement of the Row. 
The comer house was abandoned to Ellen 
and her nurses. She was soon pro- 
nounced out of danger as to her wound, 
and appeared well enough to be removed. 
But whither? What was to become of 
her? Her mind was in so miserable a 
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State as very much to retard her recovery. 
Dr. Tottle undertook to lodge her com- 
fortably in a farm-house at Seabay^ 
where he would visit her frequently, and 
take care she was well treated; and this 
necessary removal from Ilartle/s house and 
immediate neighbourhood, was effected with 
the utmost consideration and kindness. 

Ashton was at last obliged to go to Lon- 
don, where he had business that would 
admit of no further delay. He left his 
unfortunate friend, the Lieutenant, going 
about his duties calmly and patiently enough, 
however desolate and comfortless at heart. 
Al» for Ellen, she would want nothing for 
the present, at all events, for Ashton had 
begged Dr. Tottle to take care that she 
had all she needed, without fear of draining 
the Lieutenant's little purse. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashton's marriage had 
taken place on the appointed day. She 
had been very much shocked at the tragic 
event at Mudditon, though it was 
not to be expected that she should fail 
to remind Ashton of her astute doubts 
respecting the Lieutenant's beautiful wife. 
But she was too busy, or too merciful, 
to push her triumph beyond the inevitable 
"I told you so," — and she then expressed 
her wish to delay the marriage until poor 
Robert Hartley should be in a less disas- 
trous plight. But Ashton represented that 
this could neither be requisite nor desirable, 
considering the total cessation of all inter- 
course between the brothers. And Louisa, 
being sincerely bent on producing a better 
state of things when she should find her- 
self entitled, as wife and sister, to interfere. 
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was reasonable enough to see the folly of 
first widenmg the breach by adding this 
additional vexation of delay on Robert's 
acconnL 

So the marriage took place on the 26th, 
and the blissful pair went to Rhineland. 

One day, early in the following October, 
Ashton was sitting in the coffee-room of 
his London hotel, writing to Mrs. Hartley 
of Hartley Hall. He told her he should 
now be free from business engagements 
in two days, and would then start 
to pay his promised visit to her and Mr. 
Hartley. 

When he had finished his letter he 
proceeded to seal it, and then for the 
first time cast his eyes round the room, 
which had several other occupants. Some 
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read the papers, some wrote — ^making an 
unmelodious c5oncert of scratching pens and 
crackling broadsheets. 

There was *a good-looking, white neck- 
clothed gentleman in black, with frizzly 
dark hair, and a very capacions fore- 
head, sitting by two scagliola pillars with 
a red screen between them, whose face 
seemed perfectly familiar to Ashton, though 
for a few moments his identity baffled 
memory. The type was rather Jewish, 
but without the sensual retreating chin 
which often disfigures that phjrsiognomy. 
At last some one came in, nodded to 
this individual, and ydshed him good 
morning by name. Ashton's perplexity 
was instantaneously relieved, and he went 
up widi outstretched hand. 

"Hallet!" said he, smiling, "well met — 
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old friend, must I tell you my name?" 

"Montague Ashton!*' cried the other; 
"who'd have thought it!" 

And the English hand-clasp expressed a 
great deal that was inaudible. 

And then came ten minutes of eager 
and sad talk. 

He was the son of a captain in the 
Navy, who had a cottage in the village 
close to Ashton's old home in Kent. 
He had been the schoolfellow of William 
and Montague, and was going to Cam- 
bridge when the latter went to India 
from Hayleybury. With William some 
correspondence had been kept up, but 
of late years the schoolfellows had quite 
lost sight of each other in the press of life. 

"And you're a regular hard-working 
parson!" said Ashton 
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"Yes, only Tve got no regular parson's 
work. I lost my curacy four or five 
years ago, because the man came back 
and did his own business; and quite 
right too, of course. There wasn't enough 
for two. So since that, I am by way 
of preparing young men for college, 
when I can catch any; and I also 
prepare articles for all the unamusing 
periodicals — sober, steady-going things, I'm 
^rather just than brilliant,' the critics 
say. Well, these preparations, of one 
kind and another, keep me in mutton 
chops and white ties, and what more 
can 2L clergyman want? ^I miserable!' 
said the Greenland chief, ^not a bit; 
haven't I as much train-oil as I can 
drink, and a fish-bone through my nosef 
— competence and luxury, eh I" 
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Ashton suspected his old schoolfellow was 
far from a prosperous or happy man, 
in spite of his cheerful manners and his 
dutiful wish to be contented with his lot. 

He owned that his health was not 
good, and that he was ordered to seek 
a warmer climate for the winter, 
either abroad or in the west of Eng- 
land. 

'^ But my only chance is to find some 
rich lad who will come with me and 
pay the piper," said he; ^'and I am 
going to a scholastic agency office this 
afternoon to look for one. Why, it's 
half-past two now, I declare 1 I ought 
to be there. Good-bye, Montague. Will 
you come up to my place this evening 
and smoke a vulgar clay I Here's my 
address.'' 
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And he was off, with all the vehement 
celerity of movement which brought George' 
Hallet back to Ashton far more familiarly 
than did that prim little card, printed 
in Old English characters, of the 

"Reverend George Hallet, M.A., Donghty 
Street, Mecklenburgh Square." 

In the evening Ashton went to his lodg- 
ing, and found him writing with all his 
might, at a great table that nearly filled 
up his little parlour, and was strewn with 
half-sheets of manuscript. He collected 
them all at one swoop, seized Montague 
by the shoulders, pushed him into a cor- 
ner of the horse-hair sofa ("I know it's 
the most uncomfortable seat in Europe," 
said he), and presented him with a clean 
pipe. 

"But I have brought you a bundle of 
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capital cheroots," said his visitor, producing 
them. 

"Vain lord of luxury and ease!** cried 
Hallet, "whose soul would sicken o'er the 
honest clay! Well, I never has no 
pleasure now, and a good cheroot is a rare 
treat. Salaam, Sahib. But what do you 
think? I've caught a young man: such a 
nice rich young man! His mamma (she's 
a widow noblewoman) is to give me ever 
so much a year till he's ready to go to 
Trinity. Isn't it jolly? In consequence of 
which smiling prospects, my dear Mrs. 
Dicksie, I propose that you put in an 
extra spoonful, regardless of expense." 

His landlady, a tall, personable, dignified 
body, was making tea; having completed 
which operation, she gracefully retreated, 
smiling benignantly, and daintily holding 
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the kettle away from her puce silken 
skirts. 

When the door was well shut on her, 
"Excellent creature!" exclaimed Hallet. 
" She causes me to consume chops for six ; 
she puts water into my poor little beer; 
she reads my letters; she listens at the 
door — I daresay she is there now; but I 
love her! She has her weaknesses, but she 
doesn't bother." 

It appeared that he had the choice of 
any place in England he preferred to re- 
side at with his pupil. 

Ashton suggested Seabay, as satisfactorily 
slow and steady. "And it's a kind little 
nook," said he; "and T can set you up 
in ready-made good-natured acquaintances 
there." 

Hallet seemed to favour the idea. 

VOL. I. X 
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Then they had a world of talk, sitting 
in a world of smoke, till they heard the 
chimes at midnight. And then Ashton 
walked briskly through the sharp night air 
to his hotel. 

Hallet's last words were, "J.w revoir;^^ 
for he had galloped at his usual pace 
over the debateable land of pros and cons, 
and had arrived at the determination to 
start for Seabay in a week's time, with 
his rich young man. 
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